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COMRADES, LET US DO JUSTICE TO THE RUSSIANS! THEIR SACRIFICE 
HAS BEEN COMPLETE, UNRESERVED, UNTARNISHED BY SUBSEQUENT 
REGRET. SINCE THEN, THEY HAVE MADE NO REPRISALS, EVEN WHEN 
IN THE MIDDLE OF THEIR ENEMY’S CAPITAL, WHICH THEY PRESERVED. 

THEY HAVE DISCOVERED THE REALITY OF GLORY; AND WHEN A 
MORE ADVANCED CIVILIZATION SHALL HAVE PERMEATED THROUGH ALL 
THEIR CLASSES, THIS GREAT NATION WILL ATTAIN ITS CENTURY OF 
GREATNESS, AND WILL IN ITS TURN GRASP THAT SCEPTRE OF GLORY 
WHICH, IT SEEMS, THE NATIONS OF THE EARTH ARE FATED TO YIELD 
TO ONE ANOTHER IN SUCCESSION. La Campagne de Russie.—General 
Comte Philippe de Segur, A.D.C. to Napol-on. 


Ir is 1942. We face towards a year of strain and harsh diffi- 
culty. But we have two powerful Allies, who were not at our 
1942 side a year ago, Russia and the United States 
of America. The former has pulled more than 
her weight this year. Never, in the history of war, has any 
nation displayed greater valour or more self-sacrificing 
patriotism than the Russian people have shown for the last 
six months. We are confident that the United States will also 
become a formidable fighting nation, for Americans are brave 
and patriotic, they have a great deal to fight for, and they will 
be eager to defend their country and to maintain their high 
standard of living. They have never before seen their institu- 
tions in any danger, but now the peril is real and it is evident. 
Further, it comes from a quarter which magnifies it in 
American eyes. The Japanese are not a white people. 
American racialism, which is very strong, tingles at the 
thought of what a yellow conquest of America would mean. 
The British Empire therefore has in this opening year two 
Allies who are all out for Victory. This is no highbrow partner 
on our Western flank, no languid or half-hearted colleague 
who is in the war to “ make it safe for democracy,” but a full- 
blooded and very much roused Ally who is afraid of what will 
happen to him and his people if he is beaten and whose 
patriotic instincts are aflame at the way in which he has been 
attacked. With Russia on their left, and this new America 
on their right, the British peoples may feel that they will not 
be without solid help in the coming year. 
Looking at the war as a whole, one thing may be said with 
certainty. Our resistance in 1940 forced Germany to look 
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East for conquest. Now Russian resistance in 1941 has made 
Germany recoil from the East and has forced her to call up her 
last reserves: these are the Japanese Navy and Army. For 
the time being the main Axis battle is waged by these forces. 


SUNDAY, December 7, was the day on which the Japanese 
attack was made on the British Empire and the United 
The Diversion States. The Germans had estimated their 

Russian situation to be bad. They had decided 
to withdraw some distance and to re-form their line. A new 
front was needed elsewhere. After all—and the German 
General Staff knows this—the war is amphibious. To win 
it, England must be beaten, and she can only be defeated at 
sea. The Japanese were the only people with a powerful navy 
who could be mobilised. They have therefore been wooed by 
the Axis, who have torn the rich province of French Indo- 
China from the palsied grasp of Vichy and have given it to 
Japan, thus bringing Malaya within the orbit of the Japanese 
attack. When the onslaught began it was made alike on the 
British Empire and on the United States, with all the advan- 
tages conferred by surprise. The new enemy had, at once, 
a very considerable measure of success, and the diversion has 
distracted the German people and has enabled Hitler to 
recover lost ground with his army, of which he has now made 
himself Commander-in-Chief, dismissing von Brauchitsch, who 
thus, by implication becomes a scapegoat. The day of 
reckoning at home is thus postponed, while the Germans are 
distracted from their own troubles ; the occupied countries 
are depressed ; Vichy is more subservient; Hitler has by 
these master-strokes gained time, which is everything in war 
if it is rightly used. During the coming months it is probable: 
that the German army will only fight when it is attacked. 
The early part of the year will be spent by Germany resting, 
re-fitting and re-organising, if the Russians will allow this, 
and, if possible, securing possession of the French fleet. 
After that, no doubt, the attack will be resumed on the 
Caucasus, on Turkey ?—on us? Perhaps. This last depends 
upon how much damage Japan can do to our fleet and shipping. 
In January, 1942, there are a great many question marks to 
be seen. 


THE Russian victories have thus forced the Germans to play 
their last big card, and to cover their Russian disasters 
Hitler, whose Foreign Policy supports his War’ 
al U.S.A. at Policy, has struck at us and at America by the 
instrumentality of Japan. On December 7 


an aerial attack on Pearl Harbour caught a large number of 
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American warships unawares and inflicted heavy losses on 
them and their crews. At the same time other American 
sea and air bases were raided and much loss of life ensued. 
Germany and Italy declared war on the U.S.A. two days 
later. It is impossible not to feel great sympathy for the 
American people, who have been doped and deluded for years 
into thinking that words could take the place of deeds, and 
that peaceful intentions ensured peace. They are now right 
in the forefront of battle and against a very tough and well- 
equipped enemy. It is not at all likely that the Japanese will 
invade the U.S.A. They are too busy attacking the wealthy 
British and Dutch Pacific islands, but, if they were to land an 
expeditionary force upon American soil, there is nothing to 
stop them going wherever they liked. They are, however, 
unlikely to leave their own sphere, China and their end of 
the Pacific, and they will almost certainly concentrate on 
the immensely wealthy islands which lie to the west of their 
island of Formosa. The Americans have lost Guam, and our 
own great losses of the Prince of Wales and the Repulse show 
plainly that we had not made adequate provision for their 
protection by aircraft. Neither, in Malaya, were the vital 
air-fields properly guarded by the army. It has been, in fact, 
clearly demonstrated, during the battle for Malaya and Burma, 
that the lessons of the war have not yet been assimilated by 
Mr. Churchill or by all of his soldiers and airmen. 

One thing which makes the British very anxious is that, 
as the Pacific is an ‘‘ American interest,’ our Fleets there may 
be placed under a united control, i.e., under American orders. 
Now, we have a far greater experience of sea warfare than the 
Americans, our Navy is more highly trained. Further, our 
recent tragic experience of putting our Army under General 
Gamelin ‘‘ because we were fighting in France ”’ is too fresh 
in our minds for us to regard such an arrangement with any 
satisfaction. 


FOLLOWING the example of Mr. Churchill, President Roosevelt 
came to the microphone on December Io to tell the Americans 

what had happened and what to expect. He 
Mr. Roosevelt veiched heavily on the suddenness and 
treachery of the Japanese attack, which was made in the 
true Prussian tradition. He told the Americans faithfully 
of their losses and of their risks. All their outposts, Guam, 
Wake and Midway islands ‘‘may have been seized,” a 
“serious setback”’ in Hawaii had been suffered. But he 
begged Americans not to be affected by the rumours which 
would be apt to out-run the facts. And he said that a long 
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war and a hard war must be expected, that a seven-day week 
must be worked and that hard work lay ahead. There was 
enough food for all and “‘ enough left over to send to those who 
are fighting on the same side as us.”” But there would be 
a definite shortage of metals for civilian use. 


““ We shall have to give up many things entirely. . . . In these 
past few years—and most violently, in the past few days—we have 
learned a terrible lesson. It is our obligation to our dead—it is our 
sacred obligation to their children, our children—that we must 
never forget what we have learned. And what we all have learned 
is this: There is no such thing as security for any nation, or any 
individual, in a world ruled by the principles of gangsterism. . . . 
For weeks Germany has been telling Japan that if Japan did not 
attack the United States, Japan would not share in dividing the 
spoils with Germany when peace came. She was promised by 
Germany that if she came in she would receive complete and per- 
petual control of the whole of the Pacific area, and that means not 
only the Far East, not only all the islands in the Pacific, but also a 
stranglehold on the west coast of North, Central and South 
America.” 


Yes, that is so. Japan was offered by Germany the whole of 
the Pacific. Her soldiers and sailors, smarting under their 
Chinese stalemate, fell for the lure. It is another act in the 
world tragedy created by British and American disarma- 
ment and the Pacifism which gave the gangsters their chance. 


IT was not until the Saturday following the Japanese attack 
on the United States Pacific Fleet and air bases, and the 
German and Italian declaration of war, that 
we, in this country, realised the convulsions 
into which these events had thrown the citizens 
of the great American Republic. British correspondents in 
New York and Washington had for two years so exaggerated 
American sympathy for our people, and had so Europeanised 
their accounts of what was occurring that we assumed that 
America realised the world position. Mr. Gram Swing, the 
American broadcaster, speaking from New York on Decem- 
ber 13, gave us a truer picture. The public in his country 
were stunned and outraged at what had happened to them. 
What ! they had not meant to go to war, and war was forced 
upon them. They were attacked, endangered, their ships 
were sunk, their bases threatened, they were forced to creep 
about in the dark like any effete European country, and this 
by a small, yellow people, coming from a poor island in the 
Pacific! They could not take it in. No longer could they 
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condescend to Britain and her Allies, and talk about the 
munitions they meant—some day—to send to Russia. Their 
own war production being very much behind schedule, they 
were thankful to accept the munitions made in Canada. For 
the first time in their history they felt a blow which struck 
the British Fleet. Their first reaction was that of pure shock 
and some criticism of their administration. Their second was 
a grim determination to get even with the people who had 
given them such a jolt. All this was poured into the micro- 
phone by Mr. Swing, who, with a mixture of candour and 
naiveté, described his countrymen’s reactions to Japan’s attack 
and to the Italo-German declaration of war upon them. And 
here is what the Washington correspondent of the Observer 
said on December 14 :— 

“ Last week-end the spate of words on the Hamlet-like problem 
of doing or not doing was flowing with extraordinary vehemence. 

“* The Japanese bombs on Hawaii suddenly turned off the spigot. 
And the torrent of words of last week already looks like a memory 
of a departed era as remote as the Minoan civilisation. 

“By this time the American people have recovered from the 
shock. It was a shock not of fear but of the sudden realisation that 
they are in the same boat as mankind. The little that has been said 
this week is testimony to the sudden awakening of a giant who had 
been half asleep. If the Japanese expected to split this country they 
were vastly mistaken. 

“‘ The nation, on the contrary, clove together. There has been 
nothing like the eagerness with which labour and capital are seeking 
to bury their differences through a conference belatedly called by 
the chief executive.” 


THE Empire has been at war since September, 1939. But 
many of the various countries which compose it have not— 
The Empire in until the Japanese attack materialised—felt 
the War themselves menaced. Since December 7, how- 
ever, there have been black-outs and air-raid warnings in 
Australia and Western Canada, Marshal Smuts has warned his 
dissentient and Republican fellow-subjects in South Africa 
that an Axis victory would mean a Japanese victory. The 
agents of Germany have got to work again on the timid and 
hysterical natives of the Southern Provinces of India. The 
Malayans are and very seriously already in the conflict. Hong 
Kong is in great danger. Burma is invaded, Singapore 
standing to arms, while our soldiers and sailors in the Pacific 
make common cause with those of the Dutch East Indies who 
have landed troops in Portuguese territory. It is impossible 
to know—we are not told—what is happening in any of these 
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places. The Japanese are striking, or feinting, at us in a dozen 
places at once, and they are doing the same at the Americans, 
whose naval air bases they covet as they covet the British 
and Dutch Islands in the Southern China Seas. We may 
wonder why they struck at the U.S.A. as well as the British 
Empire, instead of leaving the Americans alone, in which case 
they would have postponed—or, perhaps, even avoided—a 
war with America altogether. The reason probably was that 
they wanted to cripple the main American naval base in the 
Pacific so that it could be out of action while the war in 
Malaya and Burma against us progressed. We can only be 
thankful that the attack was made in this way, for the shock 
has roused and alarmed the American people as nothing else 
could have done. December 7, 1941, is the biggest date in 
their history and a very memorable one in ours. 


THE British settlement on the Island of Hong Kong and the 
adjacent mainland was invested by Japanese forces at once. 
The mainland was evacuated and the garrison 
and the people are now on the Island and in 
unenviably close proximity to the attackers. 
Hong Kong is only a second-class fortress. At the disastrous 
Washington Conference of 1g2I we undertook that it should 
not become a first-class stronghold. This, no doubt, to show 
our “ will to peace.’’ Now the British Government is calling 
upon the Governor and garrison of Hong Kong to “ hold out.”’ 
We may be sure that this order will be obeyed and that the 
British and Canadian soldiers who compose the garrison will 
do their duty in their isolated post. The main Japanese 
attack would appear to be through French Indo-China and 
by sea on the Malayan Peninsular and on Burma. The 
treachery of the Vichy Government and the collapse of the 
Siamese opened the way to this region, our initial errors have 
made the way easier than our enemies could have hoped. 
The appalling blunder which placed the Prince of Wales 
and the Repulse where they could do little good and were 
bound to be exposed bears all the marks of a sea strategy so 
ignorant that we cannot believe that any sailor advised it; 
their loss, with the damage done to Pearl Harbour, has 
weighted the scales against us for the time being. Further, 
we must be prepared for the retreats and losses of terrain 
which must come owing to our inferiority in air strength. We 
shall come back. The Government will be forced by the 
country and the House of Commons to take the war in the 
ast more seriously than at present. Now, if ever, is the time 
when an Empire War Cabinet should come into being. 


Immediate 
Threats 
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Australia and New Zealand are directly threatened, they 
have a right to speak in our Councils, while South Africa and 
Canada are nearer than ever before to danger. 


A sort of Council of State has been formed in Singapore, 
with Mr. Duff Cooper as ‘“ Minister of State’’ and repre- 
sentative of the War Cabinet. We do not 
at all like this supercession of the King’s 
representative. In Egypt it was different because Egypt 
being a foreign country the King has no representative there. 
But in Malaya there is a governor, who represents the King. 
Besides the question of whether the governor should be over- 
shadowed there is another matter of great importance, 
there is a country which is most directly concerned with 
the fate of Malaya and Singapore—Australia. Would it 
not have been as well to ask the Australian Government to 
send their best available man to lead on the political side ? 
Not that we have any criticism to make of the choice of Mr. 
Duff Cooper himself. He is a brave man. He will not be 
bluffed or frightened into doing something disgraceful. His 
broadcasts have a cheerful ring and, if they rather ascribe 
Japanese successes to crime than to talent that is the fashion- 
able thing to say. And, being a Minister, Mr. Cooper has to 
hide the criminal negligence of his colleagues as far as he can. 

It is fifteen days—as we go to press—since the Japanese 
attack was launched. This fortnight has been one of un- 
broken enemy success in the Far East and we and our American 
Allies are facing a set of problems that admit no easy solu- 
tion. Our strategy was based on Singapore and on the 
American Naval fortress at Pearl Harbour. This last has been 
temporarily put out of action and the Americans are also 
fighting hard to repel a serious threat to Luzon where the 
Japanese have landed a large force. Our own Singapore has 
not yet been seriously attacked, but the Japanese are in force 
in Malaya, where some of the aerodromes have been lost. 
The enemy is also in Perak and has occupied Penang. By 
some terrible oversight the foodstuffs and harbour works in 
this island were not destroyed and the Japanese have found a 
prodigious quantity of useful stores. For all this negligence 
and rashness we shall pay dearly in life and treasure. 

The public is much concerned at the Far Eastern situation, 


At Singapore 
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not because of the disasters to our arms, but because many of 
these disasters would appear to be avoidable. After two years 
and four months of war certain errors would appear to be 
inexcusable. 


On November 29 the Armies of Generals Kharitonoff and 
Renuzoff, commanding the 9th and 56th Russian Armies, 
s liberated Rostoff from German occupation. 
a Russian — Since then the great Russian counter-attack 
ounter-offensive : 
has not halted and the invaders have been 
beaten back past Taganarog, which is now in Russian hands. 
So complete was the German rout in the first week of Decem- 
ber after Rostoff had been abandoned that it had for a 
moment all the appearance of panic. The iron German 
machine then took hold and, while the retreat continued, it 
became slower and less disastrous. The battle for the capture 
of Rostoff lasted three days. But the Russians would not be 
denied and there were forty-eight hours of intense and mur- 
derous street fighting after this, and leaving streets heaped with 
dead, the invaders withdrew and the population welcomed 
their own soldiers with joy. The withdrawal of the German 
troops was signalised by an infamous German announcement, 
in which the enemy said he was only leaving Rostoff in order 
the better to be able to punish the civilian population. The 
horrors perpetrated by German troops wherever they go, in 
this—as in the last-—war thus once more received the sanction 
of their High Command. By December 3 the retreat had 
become something not unlike a rout, and on December 4 a 
German division was so cut up that the General—Schmidt 
was killed. The Russian General—Cherevichenko—com- 
manding the Southern Front felt able, at this stage, to describe 
the battle. According to him, the Germans had made “‘a 
frantic dash at Rostoff,” even using the precious “ Adolf 
Hitler’ S.S. division. Their losses were immense and it is 
evident that they knew nothing of the Russian reserves or 
their position. This defeat, which has cleared not only a 
town but a whole district of the enemy, is the first defeat 
inflicted on the German Army. They took six weeks to reach 
Rostoff from Taganarog, they were driven back in a few days. 
This victory was not the only one; the abandonment soon 
occurred of the powerful German offensives against Moscow 
and Leningrad. It is estimated—and the estimate is a 
conservative one—that the invaders have lost a million men 
killed and another couple of million wounded since the 
beginning of the attack on Russia. They are, at the time of 
writing, still falling back and still losmg men and booty. 


ats 
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Ir will be remembered that a vast German offensive, heralded 
by a menacing speech from Hitler, had been launched on 
October 2. The German Command was certain 
een of success. All that stood between them and 
the Capital of Russia were the brave and 
gallant Russian soldiers, who had their own burning patriotism 
to support them and their stout-hearted people solidly behind 
them. They have constantly been reinforced by Russian 
troops, who have broken through the German encircling lines, 
while the Guerrillas in the whole German occupied territory 
have hampered the enemy. The Russian armies, near Moscow, 
were in great danger in October and November, and at one 
time it seemed as though the Germans must win through. The 
pressure continued until the first week in December, when it 
was evident that the defeat in the south had affected German 
plans. Then, at a distance of some 30 miles on a half circle 
from the Russian capital the Germans were halted because 
Russian counter-attacks had begun to affect the whole 
German position. Tikvin, in the north, was re-taken on 
December g, and it became clear that the Germans were going 
to pause to reconsider their military position. They then 
told the world that they did not propose to continue to fight 
against “ the Russian winter,” though, as a matter of fact, the 
snow that fell early in December rather helped them than the 
Russians. On December g the Berlin wireless spokesman 
explained that though local operations would continue, there 
would be no grand scale operation. Moscow is “ reprieved ”’ 
until the spring, etc. But from the Goebbel’s broadcast 
appealing for winter clothes for the troops, from the convul- 
sion in the command and from Hitler’s revival of his own 
sleep-walking “ intuition,” it is evident that much has occurred 
on the German Eastern Front of which we have not been 
told. 
THE Russian armies have now beaten back the German 
attack, and they have saved their two capital cities of Lenin- 
grad and Moscow. On December 12 the 
Russian Government issued a communiqué 
giving an account of the retreat of the 
invading armies near Moscow and elsewhere. This described 
how the last wave of the offensive began on November 16, 
when the Germans attacked with 46 divisions, of which 13 
were motorised. The plan was to widely encircle Moscow 
before investing that town. Until December 6 the Russians 
were on the defensive ; on that day, a week after the recovery 
of Rostoff, a counter-offensive was directed against both flanks 
of the German Moscow armies, inflicting great losses on them. 


The German 
Retreat 
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In the ensuing engagment the Germans lost over 55,000 men 
and the towns of Rogacheff, Yakhrona, Solnechnogorsk, 
Kistra, Kulibaykin, Lokotnya, Vinyeff, Stalinogorsk, Mik- 
hailoff and Ctisan. Over 400 centres of population were freed 
from the invader, and a vast amount of tanks, lorries, guns 
and machine guns were taken. In this retreat the Germans 
are said to have lost over 30,000 killed. The victories were 
due to the valour and patriotism of the Russians and the skill 
of their Generals, but the injury to the retreating Germans 
comes not only from the battle. The bitter cold of the 
Russian winter has settled on the land. The Germans are— 
many hundred thousands of them—in the open country, 
among a hostile people whom they have bitterly injured. The 
destruction which is going on among their numbers may be 
imagined. They are not likely to make a success of a long 
rearguard action fought under such conditions, and the 
recapture of Tikvin and Elets will add to their transport 
troubles. In the Eastern Ukraine the Germans are firing the 
villages, killing the cattle and murdering the inhabitants. It 
shows how much the German High Command is feeling these 
blows that they continue to conceal them under bulletins, 
such as that published on December 12, “on the Eastern 
Front on Thursday (11th) there was only local activity.” 
When Russian cavalry came back to Rostoff they found it in 
a fearful state. Dead and mutilated bodies of men, women 
and children lay everywhere. Many had been tortured to 
death. Sixty bodies were found in one place, the German 
troops having machine-gunned everyone who passed. A 
Russian soldier had been burned alive with kerosene oil. 
Often the excuse for murder was that people had hidden. In 
36th Avenue 61 bodies were found, some with their teeth 
knocked out, some with their skulls beaten in. The outrages 
on women are too horrible to describe. They are going on all 
over occupied Russia, but when the Russians can get at the 
Germans these crimes do not go unpunished. In every dis- 
trict of occupied Russia there are watchers who stay behind 
and, hiding near the enemy-occupied villages, see what the 
criminals do and wireless to tell the Russian soldiers where the 
enemy is. These people played a great part in the campaign 
for Rostoff, and the turning of the tables upon the invader. 
GENERAL SIKORSKI, the Polish Prime Minister, and Com- 
mander-in-Chief, has visited Russia where he has seen the 
Polish Armies there assembled and has had 
General useful talks with Mr. Stalin and the Russian 
—" Generals. A student of war of considerable 
_ distinction, General Sikorski has one of the best 
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military brains of the day and is a man of action. After the 
Polish defeat in 1939 it was his prompt decision which led to 
the constitution of a Polish Government in France. When 
France was over-run, General Sikorski went to see Mr.Churchill 
in order to get the Poles re-organised at their new base, 
Britain. Now he has been to Russia with, it is hoped, good 
results to his people. But the most striking thing about this 
latest enterprise of the great Polish soldier is the fact that he 
was able to visit the Poles who are fighting in Malta, Egypt, 
Libya, Palestine and Syria. He started his trip from Gibraltar, 
which is now a sort of Clapham Junction for travel to the 
East, his first stop being Malta. Heroic Malta, whose gallantry 
in defence he greatly praised. While he was there General 
Sikorski visited a Polish vessel, which has a fine war record. 
From Malta he went to Egypt and on to Tobruk. Here he was 
among his own people, who, with the Australians and the 
Czechs, garrisoned the fortress. This is an account of his visit, 
quoted by Mr. Stronski, Polish Minister of Information :— 


“ Tobruk is one great field of battle. It was not sufficient that 
the General went out to the first line of defence sometimes, 14 
kilometres from the enemy positions, in day time, but he insisted 
on going out in the darkness to the most distant Polish outposts, 
some 400 metres from the enemy posts. In the day time all the 
tracks are continually under fire, the soldiers can only lie down, 
and if any of them has to get up, the other side immediately try to do 
him some injury. During those 30 hours the General went round 
many of the Polish posts and visited the cemetery, where there are 
37 Polish graves; on one is placed a tin hat riddled with German 
bullets. The enthusiasm displayed by our soldiers, and even by the 
British, when the General appeared, was tremendous. The morn- 
ing after our arrival at Tobruk I had a talk with a group of Polish 
soldiers, who said: ‘ As soon as we heard that he was at Malta 
we said that he would come here too.’ And at the end, as I was 
turning away, I heard one mutter to another : ‘ Our commander’s a 
great lad.’ ” 


This visit took place just before the attack on German and 
Italian positions in Libya. A month later General Sikorski 
was in Russia. His journey gave a demonstration of British 
sea and air power as well as of the indomitable will to live of 
the Polish people and their leader. 


THE culminating point of General Sikorski’s journey was 
Moscow. There he signed an agreement which we give in full. 
It shows the way in which the minds of the 


Culmination Poles and Russians are moving. 
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“‘ The Government of the Soviet Union and the Government of 
the Polish Republic, motivated by a spirit of friendly agreement and 
military co-operation, declare :— 

“1, German Hitlerite Imperialism is the most evil enemy of 
mankind. It is impossible to make any compromise with it. Both 
Governments, together with Great Britain and other Allies, and 
with the support of the United States of America, will continue the 
war until complete victory and the final destruction of the German 
invaders. 

“2. In putting into operation the agreement signed in June, 
1941, both Governments will lend each other full military aid during 
the war. The forces of the Polish Government on Soviet territory 
will conduct the fight against the German robbers shoulder to 
shoulder with the Soviet forces. In peace time the basis of mutual 
relations will be good-neighbourly collaboration, friendship, and 
the carrying out of obligations agreed upon. 

“3. After the victorious termination of the war and the suitable 
punishment of the German criminals, the task of the Allied Govern- 
ments will be to guarantee a just and endurable peace. This can 
only be achieved by a new organisation of international relations 
based on an enduring alliance between the democratic countries. 
In the creation of such an organisation a vital condition will be 
respect for international law supported by the collective armed 
forces of all Allied countries. Only under such conditions can the 
Europe destroyed by the German barbarians be resurrected and a 
guarantee given that the catastrophe now occurring in Europe will 
not be repeated. 

“Plenipotentiary of the Soviet Government— 
*). V. STALIN. 
“For the Government of the Polish Republic— 
“ GENERAL SIKORSKY.” 
“* Moscow, December 4, 1941.” 


After the experience of the last twenty years, when hot air 
was supposed to take the places of battleships, we may trust 
that both Poles and Russians have learned the lesson that the 
nations desiring peace must be as least as strong as the 
predatory peoples who want to seize their countries. 


As we have seen, the Poles have displayed foresight, restraint 
and great dignity in their new relations with Russia. It is 
i not 30 months since Russia stabbed them in 
i ish the back and placed their country and people 
o-operation : : . - 

in chains that were only less harsh than those 

of Germany. In spite of this injury the Polish Government 
held out the hand of friendship to Russia directly Germany 
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attacked that country, and they have since done everything 
they could to help their Eastern neighbours. When General 
Sikorski started on his adventurous journey round the Medi- 
terranean Sea to Moscow, the two campaigns, one to destroy 
the German forces in Libya and the great Russian counter- 
attack, had not started. It so happened that General Sikorski 
bade the Poles God-speed on the eve of that battle and that 
he flew across Southern Russia as Rostoff was being relieved. 
It was a good moment in which to arrive, and his meetings 
with Mr. Stalin must have been cordial for him to have been 
able, in a speech broadcast from Moscow on December 4, to 
say that he “ had a deep regard for the leader of the Soviet 
people, Stalin, who directs the defence of Russia in a planned 
and determined manner.”’ His speech proudly reminded the 
world that “‘ Poland was the first to stand up to the military 
might of Germany.” France, he could say little about, but of 
the British he said that they had “ saved the outcome of the 
present war . . . ina decisive moment they displayed wonder- 
ful moral qualities, and deep political and social solidarity,”’ 
the Russian Army had now broken the German thrust and 
“the blitzkreig is now a thing of the past.’ Speaking of 
Russo-Polish co-operation, he said :— 


“Fully understanding the necessity and desirability of these 
conditions, we shall continue to work for the complete carrying out 
of our agreement.” 


So may it be! 


Tue Libyan battle opened the African campaigning season on 
November 20. Owing to a sanguine broadcast from “a mili- 

, tary spokesman ”’ in Cairo, who was mistaken 
a in his account both of what had happened, and 
in his forecast of what was to come, the public 
took an over cheerful view of the battle. This sanguine spirit 
was increased when Mr. Churchill, following the lead of his 
“ spokesman,” told the House of Commons on November 21 
that the British Army had at last “ met the Germans at least 
equally well-armed and equipped.” Actually this boast was 
hardly justified, for light American tanks had to face medium 
and heavily armed German tanks, and the victory which 
ultimately ensued was the result of very long, hard fighting, 
and was due to the heroism of our men and the skill of our 
generals. The object was the destruction of the three Panzer 
Divisions which were in Libya when the battle began ; this 
has, at the time of writing, been accomplished. There 
have been changes in our Command. General Cuningham has 
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been replaced by General Ritchie, but the credit for the battle 
and for the victory must go to General Auchinleck. Mr. 
Churchill let the public know this in his review on December I1. 
The sanguine tone of his first prediction was, on this occasion, 
replaced by sober language. The Prime Minister’s statement 
was, as always, in admirable English, and his description of 
the battle of Libya gave a clear-cut picture of events :— 


“ War is very difficult, especially to those who are taking part in 
it or conducting it. Still, when all is said and done, on November 18 
General Auchinleck set out to destroy the entire armed forces of the 
Germans and Italians in Cyrenaica, and now, on December 11, | am 
bound to say that it seems very probable he will do so. The picture 
that was made by the commanders beforehand was of a much more 
rapid battle than has actually taken place. They had the idea, 
which I expressed to the House, that the whole German armoured 
force would be encountered by our armour in a mass at the outset, 
and that the battle would be decided one way or the other in a few 
hours. This might have been the best chance for theenemy. How- 
ever, the sudden surprise and success of our advance prevented 
any such main trial of strength between the armoured forces. 
Almost at the first round we reached right up to Sidi Rezegh, 
dividing the enemy armours and throwing them into confusion. 

“In consequence of this, a very large number of fierce, detached 
actions took place over an immense space of desert country, and 
the battle, though equally intense, became both dispersed and pro- 
tracted. It became a widespread and confused battle of extremely 
high-class combatants mounted upon mechanised transport, and 
fighting in barren lands with the utmost vigour and determination. 
The commander of the 21st German Armoured Division, General 
Von Ravenstein, whom we captured, expressed himself very well 
when he said, ‘ This warfare is a paradise to the tactician, but a 
nightmare to the quartermaster.’ ” 


It should be said that this battle of Libya is the first of its kind 
in history. Sea, air and tanks fought in the barren wastes of 
The First North Africa. Mechanics were important :— 


Battle “But most of all in this struggle everything 


depended for us upon an absolutely unrelenting spirit of the offen- 
sive, not only in the Generals, but in the troops and in every man. 
That has been forthcoming ; it is still forthcoming.” 


and behind the troops has been the man :— 


“But behind all this process, working out at so many different 
points and in so many separate combats, has been the persisting will 
power of the Commander-in-Chief, General Auchinleck. Without 
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that will power we might very easily have subsided on to the defen- 
sive and lost precious initiative, to which here in this Libyan theatre 
we have for the first time felt ourselves strong enough to make a 
claim.” 


The main crisis came on November 24. On that day General 


Auchinleck went to battle headquarters. He changed the 
Command, but he has himself been at Headquarters all 
along. 


** Although the battle is not yet finished, I have no hesitation in 
saying that, for good or ill, it is General Auchinleck’s battle. . . .” 

“* Watching these affairs, as it is my duty to do, from day to day, 
and often from hour to hour, and seeing the seamy side of the 
reports as they come in, I have felt my confidence in General 
Auchinleck grow continually, and although everything is hazardous 
in war I believe we have found in him, as we have also found in 
General Wavell, a military figure of the first order.” 


This tribute to two great soldiers will be appreciated by the 
Army. Mr. Churchill owned that he had had “ some un- 
pleasant surprises.” The German tanks had, some of them, 
six-pounder guns. Our losses in tanks had been heavy, 
heavier “‘ than we expected.” But our Air Force held the 
air although the Germans drew, even upon Russia, for rein- 
forcements. And this must have undoubtedly helped our 
Ally “ from the point of view of drawing weight from the vast 
Russian Front. The continuance of the fighting in its severity 
is not to be regarded as an evil.’’ That was well said by Mr. 
Churchill, and that is how we should regard this great Libyan 
battle. The capture of Derna occurred on December Ig and 
it was a brilliant bit of work. The broken and fleeing Germans 
and Italians have been increasingly pursued and the prisoners 
and booty taken have been great. 


On December 7 and 8 we acquired four new enemies. Among 
these is the virile and war-like nation of Japan, which in 
. . other days was our ally. The Foreign Office 
ao saad will certainly be remembered for the supply of 
hostility collected during the last decade, when 

it excelled in the gentle art of making enemies. It has another 
talent which is pre-eminently its own. The diplomatic help 
asked for by our strong Ally, Russia, was delayed, while the 
frightened and hostile neutrals who still remain were tenderly 
treasured. It is a fact that since 1929, when Sir Austen 
Chamberlain left office, we have had no Foreign Secretary 
with any idea that it was his duty to further the interests of 
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his country. None who believed in the Pax Britannica. 
All have been infused with that internationalist craze which 
directly led to this colossal war. We are afraid that Mr. Eden 
has, even now, not realised the error of the policy he supported 
before the war. He is not a man apt to change his mind, and 
those who believe that he has learned his lesson are deceived 
by his pleasant looks and conciliatory air. There is no reason 
to suppose that he has different views from those he held 
when he was a pillar of the League of Nations Union, and 
believed in the policy of quarrelling with Japan and Italy at 
all costs. We have recently seen the line taken by the Foreign 
Office about the German and Italian Legations in Teheran, 
and in the delay made over supporting Russia against 
Roumania, Hungary and Finland. These two efforts to 
block Allied interests and to throw weight against our own 
side in the battle, belong to the old Internationalist creed 
which prevailed in the ’thirties. It has no place in our modern 
world, although the prodigious hurricane we are now enduring 
has not apparently swept it away. There should be a greater 
vigilance in the House of Commons on these matters. The 
reluctance of the Foreign Office—for which the Foreign Secre- 
tary must take responsibility—to realise what the war 
involves is very serious. 


GERMANY has played her Japanese card and we shall see what 
will come of this. She is also putting the utmost pressure 

upon France. In this she has, no doubt, the 
hee Germans help of the men of Vichy, whose whole future 
eens depends upon German victory. The latest 
German outrage is that 1oo Frenchmen have been condemned 
to be shot, and occupied France is to be mulcted of an 
immense sum of money because of certain attempts on German 
officers, the authors of which are never discovered. Marshal 
Pétain has once more protested to Hitler of his horror that 
the French nation should not accept German occupation of 
their country without reacting. But he also, on this occasion, 
protested against the measures of reprisal. Marshal Pétain’s 
followers are now fewer. Resignation from his National 
Council are frequent, M. André Siegfried and Cardinal Suhard 
are among the most recent. And, most significant of all, 
General Odic, Chief of the Air Staff in French North Africa, 
has come to England to join General de Gaulle’s Forces. In an 
interview given on his arrival he gave his reasons for abandon- 
ing Vichy. The Darlans and Pétains mean to hand over the 
French Colonies to Germany as they have already handed 
over Indo-China to the Japanese. General Odic fears for the 
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French Fleet too. He is afraid that discipline may prevail 
over the naval ratings and that they may obey Admiral 
Darlan’s orders whatever these may be. If he is right we shall 
see immediate developments. The Germans have no time to 
lose. They must support the Japanese attack on us and on 
the U.S.A., and the best way they can do this is by getting 
control of the French African Colonies and the French Fleet. 


On December 1 Marshal Pétain and Admiral Darlan went 
to the occupied zone of France to meet Goring. A tre- 
. : mendous parade of secrecy was made about 
ne eae gathering and the Vichy chief and his 
_ Minister were not told beforehand where the 
meeting would be. Leaving Vichy on November 30, they 
spent the night in the train at a spot near the line which 
divides occupied from unoccupied France. The next morn- 
ing they received sealed orders telling them where to come. 
The old French Marshal seems indifferent to the humiliations 
put upon him and upon France; provided he and his colla- 
borating colleagues can continue to hold their posts, he seems 
to be willing to put up with everything. In the event this 
meeting seems to have been a third capitulation to German 
desires, for it is believed that while Marshal Pétain did not 
undertake to hand over the French Fleet this was only because 
the French naval ratings might not lend themselves to such a 
manceuvre. But the people of France and the naval ratings 
cannot stop the effects of these capitulations. There have 
been three. That of June, 1940, ceded half France and the 
whole French Army, that of Montoire in the same year pro- 
vided Germany with arms. The last meeting has given 
the Germans the use of French African air-ports and of 
French African Colonies. And it has caused a great movement 
of disgust in France, for the moment chosen by Marshal Pétain 
for the new capitulation was the morrow of the successful 
Russian counter-offensive. Beaten in Russia, Germany turns 
to France for help—and gets it. If Pétain and Darlan had been 
thinking of France, December I was a day in which they could 
have put pressure on her enemies. But they were not thinking 
of France, they were only thinking of Vichy, for whose sake 
England must be beaten ! 


READERS of this Review will remember General Duval, whose 

interesting and well-informed articles appeared in the first six 

“Mii months of 1940. He is still writing on the war, 

Crit; ey but writing without information save what 
riticism 

comes from German sources. In what he says 
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we may therefore see what Germany wants the French to 
think. Fyvance, that admirable French paper which is printed 
in London, gave, on December 8, extracts from General 
Duval’s articles and those of some other military correspon- 
dents. They were all written before the great Russian counter- 
offensive which has called a halt to the German campaign in 
the East. General Duval premised that all was over save the 
shouting. 


‘“‘ The Reich must wish to be masters of Leningrad, Moscow, the 
Donetz and Rostoff before the Great Cold. The Russian problem is, 
at this moment, solved”? (our italics). 


General Duval knows better now. The Russian problem 
is, in fact, now being posed and the Germans have, as yet, 
not found the solution. Other Vichy military war critics are 
even further from the facts than General Duval. For instance, 
M. Henri Bidou foresees the early rendition of Sebastopol, and 
the destruction of the Russian Black Sea Fleet by German air 
planes. Colonel de La Pomarede sees the Germans in the 
Caucasus and on the shores of the Caspian Sea, and, after 
Rostoff, the victors of Astrachan. Such notes as we have 
quoted show the way in which even respectable writers have 
allowed themselves to be hypnotised by the German press 
bureau. They write on the mileage of German conquests and, 
as we all know, these are prodigious. Their scale is used to 
overwhelm the men who—however reluctantly—reproduce 
what their German masters demand. Besides the German 
press bureau, writers at Vichy have to deal with those Vichy 
Germanisers whose whole future wealth—their life even— 
depends upon the defeat of England and America. 


A SHREWD observer of Germany said, not long ago, that 
probably the best evidence of Hitler’s genius lay in his great 

road organisation and the discovery of the 
— engineer and road-builder Todt. An anony- 

mous writer in La France Libre would seem to 
agree with this verdict, for here is his description of German 
road-making efforts in Russia. Russia has bad roads and 
few railways. They are none of them built for war, while 
Germany’s transport systems—it may be said—are primarily 
designed for the invasion of her neighbours. Further, Russian 
bridges are very largely wooden, and while this, to some extent 
hampers the advaiice, it also hampers the retreat. The 
advancing Germans bring their engineers and road-makers 
with them; these specialised troops, road-making battalions 
and the Todt crganisation are under the charge of some of the 
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to ablest staff officers in the army. It is their job to enable the 
ted vast German armies to move. 
oe “ The first task,” says the writer we quote, aah the reconstruc- 
onl tion of old and the construction of new bridges ; this is undertaken 
ia 4 by specialist engineers. They cross the old bridges with their 
tine material and they replace the destroyed bridges by bridges which 
can carry weights up to 30 tons, floating bridges are then taken to 
pieces and moved on . . . at the same time and with great rapidity 
the the railways are tackled. The difficulties are the greater because few 
y iS, railways have fallen intact into German hands and that the gauge 
of the Russian railways is different to that of the Germans, being 
_— 9 centimetres wider. For this work the Germans use a very large 
vet, personnel of specialists. More than ever before, the German Military 
peo Staff believes in rather having fewer battalions of fighting men than 
wan fewer railway men. Thus, at a heightened pace continues the work 
wash which consists in pulling up and re-laying the lines to the German 
air gauge.” 
the The whole of this work bears the mark of a carefully studied 
fter plan :— 
ave sali a : i cies 
ave ; This is seen in the development of the military operations, 
alee which are regularly oriented towards the railways. In Russia the 
und, fighting is for the railways and all along their lines. Armoured cars, 
to (| particularly, have a strategic advantage over railways, and heavy 
luce | German attack is directed to cut across by armoured cars, as by 
ae airplanes, the continuity of the railway lines in the Russian rear . . . 
‘chy the offensive against Moscow is the crown of this railway strategy. 
ini For on Moscow converge the lines from all Russia. 


Mr. BevIN, the Minister of Labour, brought in a man and 
that woman power Bill early last month, and it has passed both 


reat .., Houses of Parliament. He demanded, among 
the The Conscription,+her drastic measures, the calling up of single 
ony- viene women between the ages of 20 and 30 for ser- 
n to vice with the armed forces, and told the House of the pressure 
man §_—sihe was ready to put on all ages for munition factories. Mr. 
and Bevin was wise in exempting married women from this com- 
vhile pulsion. Neither they, nor their men folk, would have 
arily tolerated the forcing of wives and mothers from their homes. 
sian And in this their instinct is right, for there never was a time 
tent when it was more difficult and more vital to keep family life 
The going. The exemption of married women will, no doubt, lead 
ikers to many marriages. Couples who were waiting will now marry 
lions in order to get the woman covered by exemption. There will 


f the not be enough of them to make a serious difference to the 
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numbers required, tor most of the women who marry will go 
to work—only they will go to work of their own accord, and 
they will like this better. 

The wisdom of those who have hitherto directed the war 
work of women is not great. Let us give an instance. Some 
time ago the Secretary of a Woman’s Club was told that her 
assistant secretary must take up war work. This lady, who 
knew everything that could be known about the club and its 
members, was accordingly sent to a factory to learn to draw 
models of tools ; she will learn this work, no doubt, in time. 
Her place was taken by an accountant, who was torn from a 
reluctant City firm. She will, no doubt, in time learn her job. 
The City firm was given a girl who they also have to train. 
Result—three round pegs in three square holes. Three dif- 
ferent businesses put out of gear and slowed down. This does 
not seem an intelligent way of doing things. At the same 
time as Mr. Bevin laid his conscription plans for women before 
Parliament, he abolished the reserved occupations which have 
enabled so many young men to remain in civilian life ; exemp- 
tion from service will now be individual. We wish that he had, 
at the same time, introduced a stricter supervision of those 
shirkers who call themselves ‘‘ Conscientious Objectors.”’ It 
is indecent the way in which certain young men shelter their 
cowardice behind the ramparts of other people’s courage. 

Writing on the B.B.C. last month we said that we had 
heard that there were reserved in that institution some 300 
men under 35. These figures are wrong. There are 357 men 
under 30 for whom the B.B.C. claims exemption from National 
Service. . We hope that Mr. Bevin will comb them out with a 
will. 


PUBLIC opinion is very much roused by the military and 
naval disasters in the Far East. The plain man does not 
: believe that, to quote the Sunday Times, “ the 
A Revolt in = Pyince of Wales and the Repulse were lost in 
the Commons pea. - pei 
a legitimate gamble.”” He believes the gamble 
to have been whully unjustifiable and that it was made in the 
teeth of professional advice. On December 18 there was a 
revolt in the House of Commons against a Government pro- 
posal giving members a long holiday. This revolt was definite 
and impressive. Started by Mr. Shinwell, who moved an 
amendment, it was supported by Sir Archibald Southby, 
Commander Bower, Sir I. Albery, Mr. Granville, Sir William 
Davison and others from all parties. It soon became evident 
that if the matter came to a vote the Government would be 
beaten. Mr. Attlee, who led the House in the absence of Mr. 
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Churchill from England, yielded. The recess is to be a short 
one. All through the war the House of Commons has been 
better than the Government and the public better than the 
House. On this occasion Commander Bower pointed out that 
this was so: “ Some members of the Government are perhaps 
a little bit out of touch with the feeling in the country. After 
all we [Members) go to our constituencies almost every week- 
end, and we are all in touch with opinion. I have never known 
the public in my constituency so stirred or so anxious, and in 
so many ways so ill-informed, as it is now.”’ In the course of 
this brief debate Members made it clear that they were not 
only concerned with the grave situation in the Far East, but 
with the overseas conversations then threatening. They 
remember the futile and mischievous “ Atlantic Charter.”’ 
They are afraid that the inter-allied talks will be used to 
screen the blunders made by our own Ministers. This debate 
was followed by a secret session of one day. Whether as a 
result of this, or just because Ministers want to punish a public 
which has dared to be anxious and to demand better manage- 
ment, the news from the Far East was held up for several 
days. 


WE have at last got the total war promised to us. Let us be 
sure that we are not going to treat it as a number of separate 
rT W battlefields. “‘ Look at large maps,’ Lord 

otal ‘War Salisbury used to say. Let us look at them 
now and see where we are and what our mistakes have been 
alike in long-scale policy and in modern war plans. If we lose 
Hong Kong we shall no doubt owe that partly to the Wash- 
ington Conference. But we shall also in future have to con- 
sider how to secure these bases, which we hold—as the 
Pheenicians held their promontories—without any friendly 
country behind them. Can they be secured at all? Then 
there is the whole policy of “ self-determination ”’ by which 
we encourage weak provinces of the British Empire to set up 
for themselves. That policy has worked for our enemies. In 
“total war”’ these things must be considered. We are 
receiving very direct and rude lessons on statecraft just now. 
It is to be hoped that we shall learn them. 

It is an irony that the countries which have worked and 
studied, have shown forethought and have seen the true 
shapes of great world questions, have been the predatory 
countries. The countries which meant to destroy their neigh- 
bours, while the great holding nations, the possessors of land 
and wealth, were content to walk in a cloud-cuckoo world of 
pacificism, the highwaymen and the pirates were studying 
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languages, geography, climates and the arts of war with a 
view to seizing what they believed they had a right to snatch 
from hands too weak to hold them. Let us hope that in 
future we—and the other great civilised countries—will have 
learned the lesson that it is not enough to own. We must 
also prepare to protect. 


InN December there are two days which rank high in the history 
of our time and country. On December 14, 1895, the King 
The Kinz was born. On December I1, 1936, he succeeded 

sites to the throne on the abdication of his brother. 
A second son, born therefore to stand in the shadow of the 
throne, King George was suddenly and most unexpectedly 
placed in the full glare of that fierce light which beats upon 
the person of the greatest monarchy in the world We all 
know with what dignity and devotion he and his attractive 
and gifted consort have borne themselves during the difficult 
years since they succeeded. The King is never out of office, 
never off duty and his work is ceaseless. What this means 
we can only guess. The responsibility on the Monarch is all 
the greater because of the loose form in which the British 
Empire is cast. In the absence of any Empire Constitution 
certain members of that body have loosened the ties which 
bind them to the Mother Country while keeping those which 
bind them to the Crown. Thus, while our King is also their 
King he has no advisers near him who can help him to under- 
stand the problems of those distant Dominions. This is the 
side of the King’s work of which we know very little, nor do 
we know what part he plays in the couusels of the nation, 
though we are certain that that part is a wise and a patriotic 
one. What we do know, for we see it clearly, is the public 
work done by the King and Queen in their country, where 
they are an example and an inspiration to all their people. 
Their courage and cheerfulness, the way in which they have 
carried the flag all through 1940 and 1941 will never be 
forgotten by the generation which lived through those days. 
We are grateful to them for being what they are and we hope 
to be worthy of the noble example they hourly give us. 
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WAR IN THE PACIFIC 


At last Hitler has succeeded in enlisting the assistance of an 
ally with a navy—lItaly, of course, corresponds to that 
description, but hardly very satisfactorily from the German 
point of view. Her devotion to the principle of “ the fleet in 
being,’ may, of course, be dictated by the highest wisdom, 
when the proved level of efficiency as a fighting machine 
which has been reached by the Italian fleet is taken into 
account. But it can hardly be very satisfying to the senior 
partner of the Axis, who would probably prefer from her a 
more 2 x.ctive participation in the sea war, particularly in view 
of the attenuation of his own sea forces. German U-boats 
range the Atlantic, with less and less success in their mission of 
destruction of all that floats, and more and more losses to them- 
selves when they do succeed in delivering attacks. German dis- 
guised raiders range the outer seas on the same mission, but as 
they depend for their success on evasion, their depredations 
have been few and far between. The Kormoran, which was 
sunk by the Sydney not long since, fought well when brought 
to book at last, and succeeded in her last moments in inflicting 
damage from which the cruiser sank later, roved the seas for 
a year, yet only succeeded in destroying nine merchant ships. 
German w anehines which have reached the Atlantic have fared 
little bet » Bismarck is at the bottom of the sea, while 
the Scharnhorst, Gneisenau and Prinz Eugen still remain in 
Brest where they are subject to the unremitting attentions of 
the R.A.F. The German Navy, though not at the end of its 
tether, was neither contributing very effectively to the attain- 
ment of Hitler’s dream of world domination, nor was there any 
near prospect of its doing so. Unless that dream should prove 
to be attainable by war on land and in the air, in the face of 
the sea supremacy of his enemies, he must of necessity bring 
in Japan—the possessor of the only other available navy—on 
his side. 

That he has now succeeded in doing, but only at the cost 
of bringing in the United States on ours; and it must be 
concluded that, since the declaration of war came from Ger- 
many, he did so deliberately. We do not know what bribe, 
what inducement, he held out to Japan to secure her as an 
accomplice in aggression, but of this we may be sure: each 
of the two partners is in this war for what he can himself get 
out of it, not for any altrustic devotion to those things for 
which the other stands. Hitler would no doubt like Japan to 
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wage war on us in such a way as to help the German cause to 
the best advantage, and has possibly made various promises 
of benefits to come if she acts on that. principle. But it is 
hardly credible that anyone should put any faith in Hitler's 
promises to-day, and it is quite certain that Japan will 
pursue her own aims rather than those of the Axis in the 
strategy she adopts, and will only act in Germany’s interests 
so far as they coincide with her own. Japan, too, is no mean 
adept in the art of repudiating engagements, and in the nego- 
tiations that preceded her junction with the Axis as a belli- 
gerent there were doubtless promises and engagements on 
both sides. It remains to be seen how far there will be honour 
amongst thieves. 

To say all this is not in the least to belittle the gravity oi 
the situation with which we and the United States are faced 
in the Pacific, particularly after Japan’s initial successes gained, 
in the one case by a “ bolt from the blue,” a coup brought off 
by surprise while her adversary was lulled into unsuspicion by 
her continuance of diplomatic negotiations and the ostenta- 
tiously expressed hope that they would have a peaceful out- 
come ; and in the other by an air attack on British ships 
which was well-conceived and executed with a high degree of 
skill and determination, though its complete success must be 
attributed in some measure to the entire absence of opposition 
in the air. That that situation presents us with a grave 
problem is evident from consideration of the forces arrayed 
against us and the difficulties inherent in the natural features 
of the Pacific Ocean. 

The Japanese Navy is the third greatest in the world, sur- 
passed only by the British and American Navies. Moreover, 
though the composition of the other two are fairly well known 
to the world, the only uncertainty being the stage of comple- 
tion reached on the numerous ships in process of being added 
to those fleets, there is almost complete ignorance outside 
Japan regarding both the number and characteristics of the 
ships she has built since 1936 or is building now. All that can 
be said about them with certainty is this—the additions made 
to the Japanese Navy in the last five years cannot be more, 
and cannot antedate by very long, the British and American 
additions. Japan possesses no mean ship-building capacity, 
but it does not yet approach that of this country or the United 
States, though the latter in ordinary times are liable to be some- 
what dilatory in the completion of new ships—a propensity, 
be it noticed, now completely in abeyance. The three navies, 
up to the time that the Washington Treaty expired, possessed 
fleets of battleships and aircraft carriers of which the strengths, 
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by the yardstick of total tonnage, were in the proportion 
5:5: 3; they cannot possibly—apart from war casualties— 
be very different to-day. 

Japan’s ‘ Washington Treaty ”’ fleet comprised nine battle- 
ships, the oldest being the three Kongo class dating from 
1913-15 and the newest the Mutsu dating from 1921. There 
was a fourth ship of the Kongo class which had been 
“ demilitarised ’’ under the treaties, but she is understood to 
have been now remilitarised—if one may coin an ungainly 
word in the manner of the jargon of the naval treaties. When 
Japan went to war, therefore, she had least 10 battleships, 
together with any that she may have completed. Only the 
vaguest of guesses are possible regarding what those addi- 
tional ships may be. 

She is known to have laid down two ships, reputed to be 
battleships, in 1937; one of them, the Nissin, was launched 
in November, 1939, and the other, the Takumatu, in April, 
1940. It is quite possible that both of them may be now in 
service, together with others of which nothing is known out- 
side Japanese naval circles. From Japan’s refusal in 1937 to 
accept the limits on the size of battleships and of their guns 
which all other navies in the world were willing to accept— 
35,000 tons and guns of 14-inch calibre—and from her refusal 
the following year to deny that she was exceeding them in the 
new ships she was known to have under construction, some 
have concluded that these ships are in fact mammoths of 
40,000 or 45,000 tons—or even more—armed with guns vari- 
ously estimated at 16-inch or even 18-inch—as indeed they 
may be. Rival experts, on the other hand, are convinced that 
Japan has been building armoured cruisers of the “ pocket 
battleship ”’ type, designed specially for the purpose of com- 
merce raiding—ships of very long range of action, heavy 
armament and high speed, capable of over-matching the 
cruiser escorts of convoys, and of escaping by means of high 
speed from any battleships they may encounter. This again 
is a clear possibility, but until some of Japan’s new battleships 
—if they are yet in service—are encountered on the high seas, 
there is no means of deciding between the rival theorists. 

Of aircraft carriers, up to 1939 Japan had seven in service, 
two of them—the Akagi and Kaga, designed originally as 
battleships—large ships of some 27,000 tons, the others of the 
medium size that have not found favour in other navies. She 
had also two more—the Shokaku and Zuikaku—under con- 


struction and launched in that year ; but nothing is known of 
their characteristics. It is already—a week after the out- 
break of war—clear that she places great reliance on her 
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naval air arm, operated for the most part from carriers, for 
her waging of the war at sea. There must have been several 
of them employed in the raid on Pearl Harbour, and it also 
seems probable that the torpedo aircraft which sank the 
Prince of Wales and Repulse were carrier-borne. Attacks 
were made also on the Philippines, Guam and Wake Island— 
positions spread out over more than 6,000 miles in all, to say 
nothing of the reported raids cn the Pacific coast of the 
United States, another 2,500 miles to the eastward, in all of 
which aircraft have played a prominent part. This lavish use 
of carriers—justified by the success achieved, be it admitted — 
suggests that Japan’s strength in them may not be limited to 
the nine of which we have some cognisance. 

Of heavy cruisers she possesses 12, eight of them of 10,000 
tons each, mounting 10 8-inch guns, and the other four of 
7,000 tons, mounting six 8-inch guns. All these were “ Treaty ”’ 
cruisers, put into service not later than 1932. She has also 
six medium cruisers, of 8,500 tons, the first four of which 
mounted 15 6-inch guns and the last two 12—-it was surmised 
that the earlier ships of this class proved top-heavy, for this 
was a very large armament to be carried on their displace- 
ment, so that one turret had to be removed from the later ships. 
There were also 17 light cruisers, armed with 5:5-inch guns, 
ranging in displacement from 3,230 to 5,195 tons, and put 
into service between Ig1g and 1925. In cruisers, too, nothing 
is known of what have been added since 1936. 

Destroyers number some 126, and there are also 12 
modern torpedo boats of some 500-600 tons—the latter were 
believed also to have proved deficient in stability, for one of 
them capsized on service in 1934, but was afterwards salved. 
Eighty-five of the destroyers are modern, dating from 1922 ; 
of those 64, dating from 1927, carry the very heavy armament 
of five or six 5-inch guns with eight or nine torpedo tubes. 
She has some 86 submarines, most of which are of medium 
displacement—goo to 1,600 tons on the surface—but some of 
them of very large size, over 2,000 tons surface displacement, 
and said to have a speed of 20 knots. Whether this large dis- 
placement has been adopted in order to give them enough 
speed to accompany and operate with a battlefleet—like the 
“K” class of the British Navy built towards the end of the 
last war—or whether to give them the long endurance called 
for by the great distances of the Pacific, must be a matter for 
speculation. 

Japan has no air force independent of the army and navy ; 
both the other services have their own air arms. The naval 
air arm is understood to comprise about 1,500 first-line air- 
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craft, of which 500 are normally embarked, either in carriers 
or in fighting ships, the others being at shore stations belong- 
ing to the navy, either reserve for ship-borne aircraft or for 
naval duties such as, in this country, are performed by the 
Coastal Command of the Royal Air Force. Many of these 
stations are understood to be in the mandated islands, so that 
the naval air service is able to cover enormous areas of the 
Pacific. It was doubtless from one of these stations that the 
aircraft came that raided the island of Nauru. Most naval 
pilots in the Japanese navy are ratings, and though formations 
of aircraft are commanded by officers, it is not the rule to find 
an officer in every aircraft. But evidently the efficiency is 
high. Speaking of H.M. Ships Prince of Wales and Repulse 
in Parliament on December 11th, Mr. Churchill said that they 
had reached the right point at the right moment and were in 
every respect suited to the task assigned to them ; that same 
statement might well have been made, with perfect justifica- 
tion as the event showed, by a Japanese spokesman of the 
Japanese air forces that attacked them. There can be no 
higher proof of quality than successful performance. 

To sum up, the Japanese navy is a formidable enemy, of 
high efficiency and substantial in strength ; but its strength 
should not be over-estimated because it is not known precisely. 
In dealing with each class of warship separately above, I have 
pointed out that each figure may be incomplete, but it should 
not be concluded from that that large increases have been made 
in every class. That, indeed, is not within the bounds of prac- 
tical politics. Increases in one class, beyond a moderate 
figure, are alternatives to increases in another; Japan, no 
more than Germany, for instance, can build a new battlefleet 
and hundreds of submarines at the same time. 

There is no mystery about the United States Navy, 
accurate figures for which were given by Colonel Knox, the 
Secretary of the Navy, in December. Nothing is published, 
however, about its distribution, and in what proportion it is 
divided between the Atlantic and the Pacific is of course not 
announced. It has 17 battleships completed—the Oklahoma 
and Arizona have been sunk in the Japanese attack on Pearl 
Harbour since that figure was given—of which two are the new 
ships Washington and North Carolina, the remainder her 
“Treaty Fleet.” There are 15 battleships building, three of 
which have been launched, the remainder being in various stages 
of construction on the stocks. There are seven aircraft carriers 
completed and 11 building; 37 cruisers completed and 54 
building ; 171 destroyers complete and 192 building; III 
submarines complete and 73 building. 
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Writing a fortnight before the magazine that contains this 
article will appear, it would be rash to attempt any forecast 
of the course of the war in the Pacific. The most that can be 
done is to record its opening moves and make some general 
observations on the conditions in which it will be fought. 
The most noticeable of these is that Japan holds the advantage 
of position, for the area in which she is chiefly interested is 
comparatively near to her own sources of strength and half a 
world away from those of her enemies. Her main interest 
seems to be the “‘ advance to the south” that has for years 
been advocated by her naval strategists, as contrasted with 
the expansion into China for which the army has been so 
enthusiastic. 

If that is so, the motive behind her opening moves becomes 
clear—it is to hold off the United States by pinning their 
forces to their own side of the Pacific while making it more 
difficult for them to take the offensive by reducing the bases 
that they possess in the western Pacific. The advance to the 
south is in the meanwhile begun with the occupation of 
Thailand, the invasion of Malaya and the threat to Burma. 
Malaya is chosen as the object of attack rather than Borneo, 
presumably, because the fortress of Singapore is the central 
strong point of the British Empire forces, to which those of 
the United States will be joined. If they could reduce Singa- 
pore and occupy the Philippines, the obstacles to attack on 
Borrco and the Dutch East Indies would be greatly reduced, 
and that attack could be prosecuted almost at leisure. 

Yet this strategy has the effect of extending Japanese 
forces to the utmost, for the points of attack, as already noted, 
are strung out over more than 6,000 miles, and she has on her 
hands already a full-size war in China. Our own condition is 
not greatly dissimilar, but whereas Japan can get no assistance 
from her allies except what they give by keeping our forces 
occupied elsewhere, we have not only the active co-operation 
of the United States, but the benefit of their vast industrial 
resources. There is no cause whatever for despondency 
regarding the outcome of the war, provided always that we 
dispose our forces wisely and learn the lessons that war has 
had to teach us. But equally there is no room for illusions 
about the magnitude of the task before us—it is the greatest 
to which our people have ever set their hand. 


H. G. THURSFIELD. 
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WORLD WAR 


I 


Japan struck her first blows on entering the war with a 
maximum of strategic effectiveness. They aim at solutions 
of the two fundamental problems of Japanese strategy : 
achievement of the greatest possible naval freedom in the 
Pacific, and destruction of China’s ability to resist. 

Naval freedom in the Pacific is a function (in the mathe- 
matical sense) of relative forces and of distance. The grievous 
sinking of the Prince of Wales and the Repulse off Malaya and 
the heavy American losses (fortunately smaller than was first 
expected) in the attack on Pearl Harbour have changed the 
ratio of naval strength in Japan’s favour. There have, it is 
true, been offsetting Japanese losses—the 29,000 ton battleship 
Haruna and the old battleship Kongo sunk ; a cruiser and a 
destroyer also sunk. But on balance the net disadvantage is 
ours, and is the greater since Allied losses have also deranged 
Anglo-American naval plans in the Pacific. 

When hostilities opened, Japan was well placed as regards 
enemy naval bases. Both Pearl Harbour, nearly 4,000 miles 
away, and Singapore, about 3,000 miles away, are too far for 
fleet operations against Japan proper. Japan attacked at once 
all the nearer Anglo-American bases to the south and east. 
Guam, 1,500 miles from Tokyo, surrounded by Japanese 
bases in the Marianne and Caroline Islands, has already 
fallen. Wake Island, 2,000 miles from Tokyo, and Midway 
Island, 2,500 miles from Tokyo, are still holding out, their 
isolation and poor chances of relief heightening the gallantry 
of their struggle against the strong forces which Japan can 
bring to bear. In the Philippines, where the Japanese are 
trying to gain a foothold out of reach of American ground 
defences, fairly widespread air raids have accompanied the 
main Japanese attack against the island of Luzon. The 
northern coast of Luzon is only 250 miles from important 
Japanese bases in Formosa; Manila and Cavite—the naval 
base in Manila Bay—lie some 200 miles farther south; 
Japanese bases in Hainan and the Pelew Islands, though more 
distant, are near enough for effective operations. Thus Japan 
is well-placed to attack strongly and persistently ; though thus 
far, in the face of effective American and Filipino resistance, 
she has won no more than two or three apparently precarious 
footholds on the north, north-west, and south-east coasts of 
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Luzon. Hong Kong is the remaining nearby enemy base 
south of Japan. Early successes brought the Japanese within 
shelling distance and they have made a landing on the island. 
Buf their own rear is threatened by a Chinese counter-attack 
in the Canton area about 100 miles distant which General 
Chiang Kai-shek ordered with the object of relieving Japanese 
pressure on Hong Kong. 

In Malaya Japan’s success has been great. Capture of 
the important aerodrome at Kota Bharu on the north-east 
frontier gives her a base from which bombers can make short- 
range attacks against Singapore (some 400 miles to the south) 
and fighters can operate against British land forces along the 
northern frontier. A landing at Kuantan on the east coast 
midway between Kota Bharu and Singapore threatens the 
road running westwards towards Kuala Lumpur and the good 
communications of the west coast. Moreover, Thailand’s 
decision to ally herself with Japan means that the Japanese 
need no longer transport their troops and supplies by the 
dangerous sea-route, but can use instead the railway from 
Bangkok down the Isthmus of Kra to the Malayan frontier. 

The importance of Singapore is obvious. At whatever 
cost, it must be held. As obvious is the importance of Burma, 
where the loss of Rangoon would cut off Chinese supplies vza 
the Burma Road at their source. Japan has struck hard and 
well; but British forces in Malaya are supposed to be strong 
and well-equipped, and they should be holding the best posi- 
tions military skill and preparation can devise. Dutch assist- 
ance by air and sea has already been valuable. Farther north, 
British forces from Burma are reported to have launched a 
counter-stroke against Thailand which, though not without its 
own hazards, would (if successful) threaten Japanese com- 
munications and the rear of the Japanese forces on the 
Malayan frontier. 

Throughout the Pacific theatre of war, the Allies are suffer- 
ing at the end of the first week from the imperfect state of 
their own armaments, from consequent weaknesses in their 
own defences, and, above all, from the force, violence and sur- 
prise of Japan’s first blows. Despite these grave disadvan- 
tages, the strategic losses of the Allies have thus far been 
smaller than might well have been feared. Worse must be 
prepared for and may well come. Hard and prolonged fighting 
is certainly in prospect. But that its results will all favour 
Japan is by no means assured. 
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The victory which Russia has won during the past month 
far surpasses all that the most buoyant spirits had hoped or 
forecast. The Russian successes began in the south with the 
German failure to take Rostov-on-the-Dcon. A check here 
meant serious delay of German plans against the Caucasus 
and the oil supplies which, sooner or later, Germany must 
obtain in large quantities. Even delay would therefore have 
been bad enough; but far worse was to follow. Marshal 
Timoshenko, while fighting a strong rearguard action, has 
plainly spent most of his time and energy in recent weeks in 
re-organising his armies, forming new reserves east of the 
Don, and preparing a counter-blow. At last the moment came, 
and he struck. The Germans were already in Rostov, though 
they did not hold the entire city. Timoshenko first drove 
them out, then broke their positions west of Rostov, pursued 
them along the Sea of Azov coast, cut off large numbers at 
Taganrog 40 miles west of Rostov, crossed the Mius River ro 
miles beyond Taganrog despite German attempts to hold him, 
and in the coastal area is still in pursuit westwards towards 
Mariupol. Other Russian columns operating a little further 
north have cleared large sections of the Donetz basin and have 
prevented German help from reaching the coastal forces. 
German losses, both in men and material, have been extremely 
heavy. The German armies of the South have suffered serious 
disorganisation. Their retreat has even affected the position 
in the Crimea, where at least a partial German withdrawal to 
the mainland appears to be in progress. 

Timoshenko’s victories, coupled with the German failure to 
take Moscow, would alone have constituted a very serious 
reverse. But again, much more was in prospect. A month 
ago, contrary to appearances, the Germans launched a new 


offensive against Moscow. It began on November 16 and was 


the largest of the war ; 51 German divisions were thrown in— 
13 tank divisions, 33 infantry divisions and 5 motorised 
infantry divisions. The German plan was to outflank and 
encircle Moscow, and if possible break through along the front. 
For a fortnight German progress was considerable and German 
gains important. Then on December 6 the Russians, whose 
lines had been penetrated but never broken, launched a 
counter-attack. Five days later they had recaptured most of 
the ground lost in the preceding German offensive, including 
more than 400 populated centres. Their offensive cost the 
Germans more than 55,000 dead. The Russian counter- 
offensive raised the total to more than 85,000. In material 
the Germans lost 1,234 tanks, 575 guns, and 5,000 lorries, 
VOL. CXVIII. 2 
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besides much other material taken or destroyed. At the time | 4 
of writing, the Russian advance continues. , da 
Even the Rostov and Moscow victories do not exhaust the n 
tale of Russian successes during the past month. In the 
Leningrad area, the Russians have recaptured Tikhvin 120 c 
miles east of Leningrad, and are threatening German positions |  {, 
south-east of Leningrad along the main railway to Moscow. | ef 
The recovery of Tikhvin re-opens communications between }  ¢, 
Leningrad, Vologda and the rest of Russia. Finally, in| re 


central Russia, Yelets, 240 miles south of Moscow, and 400 | fo 


other inhabited centres in its area, are also once again in| fy, 

Russian hands. Here, too, a serious German threat to areas | oy 

farther east has for the present been definitely removed. qu 
The German communiqué on December 8 stated that ‘‘ the} m; 

continuation of military operations and the conduct of the war 

in the east are from now onwards marked by the beginning of | 

the Russian winter.’’ But winter is not responsible for the 

German defeats of the past month. Reports, as often, are} an, 

contradictory. Some messages say that the weather has been |  a¢t 

exceptionally mild—for Russia. Others describe how both } oy; 


men and engines have been frozen by the cold. Probably the | ¢pj 
truth, like the weather, varies from place to place. Certainly | the 
there is little doubt that the German army is not prepared to} Ro 
face a Russian winter in the open. Had Moscow, Leningrad | {g , 
and Rostov fallen comparatively unharmed into German | jhe 
hands, conditions would have been different. As things stand, | we 
German soldiers are not properly clad or shod, shelter is quite} Bo; 
inadequate, and even such problems of equipment and supply { cyt 
as the design of motor engines and the provision of anti-freeze} to | 
fuel seem to be unsolved. 
Nevertheless, it is quite true that winter has not brought 
Russia her victories. The prime factor has been the indomit-} han, 
able Russian fighting power. Never in history have armies! dec. 
withstood such pounding against a foe so formidably armed,’ ; 
retreated so far over such vast distances, and yet retained) for¢, 
their organisation, spirit and will to victory. Stalin’s immense} The, 
organising powers, first-rate generalship among the able men} ¢tro, 
whom the war has thrown up, admirable work by officers and| need 
non-commissioned officers in the field, devoted toil in the! cam) 
factories and along the supply lines—all these have played) man, 
their part and all have been indispensable. But the highest| appo 
tribute must go to the plain soldier who in this struggle has| ham 
withstood all trials and who, as far as lies in human power, few ¢ 
has shown himself indomitable. Among other factors have) haq | 
been Russian guerrillas, whose damage to German supply bring 
lines has been incalculable; and British weapons which N 
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though their quantitative role must have been small, have 
latterly proved highly effective in areas where they were badly 
needed. 

These German defeats confront Hitler with the most diffi- 
cult military problem he has yet faced. He must now seek 
to withdraw his forces to lines he can hold with a minimum of 
effort and men. In present circumstances he will not find it 
easy to disengage his troops. On most sectors Russian pressure 
remains intense. The final German dispositions must there- 
fore be incalculable for the present. All that is clear—and 
from the Allied standpoint it is enough—is that Germany has 
suffered heavy defeat at Russian hands ; and that the conse- 
quences will be grave to Germany, not only in men and 
material, but also in morale. 


iil 


In Libya, too, Germany has suffered irretrievable losses, 
and a major German defeat seems imminent. The British 
attack was skilfully planned. Its primary object was to seek 
out and destroy General Rommel’s armoured forces. With 
this purpose the main British onslaught was launched from 
the frontier north-westwards so as to draw a steel ring around 
Rommel’s tank divisions. Other British columns swung north 
to take the Axis frontier forces in the rear and to strike against 
their forward aerodromes and supplies. Another column 
swept far south across the desert to the coastal road between 
Benghazi and Jedabya. The function of this column was to 
cut off Axis supplies moving eastwards from Tripolitania and 
to bar the enemy’s line of retreat to the west. Finally, the 
garrison at Tobruk, strongly reinforced and amply supplied 
with tanks, was to disengage itself, strike south-east and join 
hands with the main British column advancing across the 
desert. 

At first this plan succeeded admirably. The two tank 
forces clashed with results favourable on the whole to us. 
Then difficulties appeared. In part, they were due to the 
strength of German resistance; in part, no doubt, to the 
need for a change of the command at an early stage of the 
campaign. General Auchinleck solved the problem of com- 
mand by taking charge himself at field headquarters and 
appointing Major-General Ritchie to replace General Cunning- 
ham (who has since been granted sick-leave). For an anxious 
few days it appeared from London as though the British forces 
had lost the initiative ; but doggedness, hard fighting, and the 
bringing up of reserves restored it again. 

Now the German and Italian forces are retreating to the 
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west. British units are in hot pursuit. Axis supplies must be 
seriously low, thanks partly to vigorous air attack in rearward 
areas, partly to a notable series of naval successes in the 
Mediterranean. British supplies are ample. Although the 


Axis have drawn air reinforcements from far afield—many | 


German planes actually being brought from Russia—British 
command of the air has never been seriously challenged, and 
British air co-operation with the ground forces has been closer 
and more effective than in any previous campaign. Unpre- 
dictable as war always is, the outcome thus appears hopeful. 
Barring quite unforeseen mishaps, Cyrenaica will certainly be 
cleared of the enemy. More important—and at this stage 
necessarily less clear—are the questions: What will be the 
state of the British forces when this is accomplished ? What 
will then be the strength of the Axis forces left in Africa ? 
And how soon can the British attack westwards against Tri- 
politania be effectively resumed ? 


IV 

Japan’s attack and America’s entry into the war have 
widened the area of conflict almost to its maximum. Only 
three more countries 
fleet and the French colonies), and Turkey—embody strategic 
threats which the Axis Powers grip but have not yet loosed. 
Thus both sides have flung nearly their all into the fray; and 
for each there can now be neither choice nor solution save 
victory or defeat. 

Despite all the painful lessons which the democracies have 


Spain, France (including the French | 


received in recent years, there are still some people who | 


believe that America’s participation in the war will seriously 


undermine German morale. Little evidence supports this | 
view, and very hard facts tell against it. Out of the present | 
population of Germany and Austria, 15 per cent. are children | 


under 10. Another 32 per cent. were not alive or were under 


13 when America entered the last war. Nine per cent. more | 


were between 13 and 18 years old in 1917. These people—all of 
them now under 35—constitute 56 per cent. of the German 
population. The under 30’s account for 42 per cent. and have 
been the special target of National-Socialist propaganda, 


which must also have won innumerable supporters among the | 


30 to 35’s. Thus roughly half of all living Germans have no 
memory of America’s part in the last war, and not only 
possess no first-hand knowledge of the United States but are 
filled with propaganda-born ideas of American decadence. | 

At the other end of the scale are the over-50’s, who were! 
33 years old or older in 1917, and who number 23 per cent. of 
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the German population. Those between 35 and 50 (aged 18 
to 33 in 1917) make up the remaining 21 per cent. How these 
age groups over 35 will feel about America must be a matter 
of speculation. Their numbers are large enough and their 
emotional instability sufficiently important to have led Hitler 
to soften the blow in a speech which shows his political under- 
standing of his own people at its highest. The fact that 
Germany declared war on the United States, and not con- 
versely, must also help to maintain the national self-esteem 
and to lay the fears of most German waverers. Facts may 
change the German mind; hard blows may undermine the 
German will to resist; but the facts must develop and the 
blows must fall before these consequences emerge. 

Thus, now, as before, victory is primarily a question of 
strategy and arms, and therefore (so far as mortal power is 
concerned) of intelligence, work, and will. Strategically, the 
Allies—and particularly Britain—face a situation far more 
serious than hitherto, and one which both Germany and Japan 
have naturally devised to their maximum mutual benefit. 
Japan has brought Germany what she most needs—a powerful 
fleet which can help to destroy that command and freedom 
of the seas which America largely requires for her strength and 
upon which Britain depends for her life. Germany brings 
Japan possibilities of diversion and attack in the West without 
which Japan would bend under the sheer weight of Anglo- 
American metal. 

Many of the strategic problems faced by both Axis and 
Allies are local. All the local problems may interlock and 
interact ultimately, but few do so at once. The strategic 
problems which are not local, but which are world wide in 
their immediate consequences, are two: sea power and Russia. 

Sea power obviously comes first. The Axis must—and will 
—try at once to stretch Anglo-American strength at sea to 
breaking point. Two series of far-reaching developments are 
therefore certain. (1) Japan, besides seeking opportunities in 
the Pacific for a naval engagement on favourable terms, will 
despatch raiders as far west as she can send them. The Indian 
Ocean, the Persian Gulf, and the South Seas will be their 
hunting ground. The need to victual and supply them 
will raise the question of Madagascar, already a strongly 
pro-Vichy colony, and therefore a potential naval base. 
(2) Germany will make every effort to strike at sea in the 
west. The Italian fleet—in so far as deliberate policy has 
guided its conduct—has probably been kept in being for this 
very purpose. The Tirpitz and any other available German 
ships will probably be sent to sea to help. The French fleet 
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will certainly be demanded—and while Darlan rules at Vichy 
probably got. (Darlan has by now done his best to make the 
crews “‘reliable’’ to Vichy.) French bases—Dakar and 
Bizerta among them—will also be demanded. Finally Franco 
Spain will be required to attack—or to open the way to— 
Gibraltar; while the value of Lisbon to Britain makes 
probable the extension to Portugal of any German or German- 
controlled operations in the Peninsula. 

Such are the dangers before us at sea or associated with 
the sea. They will not be easily overcome. But overcome 
they must—and, we believe, they will—be. And the swift and 
thorough conquest of Libya will help to overcome them. 

The problem of Russia is also dual. While Russia stands 
—to say nothing of such magnificent offensive strength as she 
is now showing—she bars Germany’s way v7a her territory to 
oil, the Caucasus, and the vast British territories of the East. 
Hitler must attack Russia again as soon as weather permits 
and German strength can be marshalled. If German prospects 
against Russia do not seem favourable, a more direct blow 
towards oil and the Caucasus may be struck through Turkey 
This is the western aspect of the Russian problem. Its eastern 
aspect affects Japan, whose cities are exposed to Russian 
bombers, whose waters are open to Russian submarines, and 
whose strength for other operations is lessened by the large 
forces she must keep along the Manchurian frontier (where 
over 30 Japanese divisions are reported to be now stationed). 

The solution of neither aspect of this problem can be clearly 
foreseen. Germany’s military policy towards Russia—in so 
far as the initiative remains in German hands—must depend 
in the first instance on this winter’s events, and in any case 
cannot develop for some months. Russia may—or may not 
—declare war on Japan in the immediate future. If she does 
not, inaction will certainly imply no luke-warmness for the 
Allied cause, but merely a keen sense of what is practical. 
Normally, Russia’s Far Eastern forces are independent, and 
are separately supplied by great factories built in Siberia 
expressly for the purpose. Now, however, those factories 
must be needed for more urgent supplies for the west, where 
the maximum strength against Germany is clearly the prime 
need. Hence Russian inactivity in the Far East may serve 
the Allied cause better for the present than hostilities against 
Japan. 

Whatever action Russia does or does not take against 
Japan, Russia’s power in the West must clearly be maintained 
at a maximum. Not less necessary is it to increase Allied 
strength in the Caucausus and to prepare against a German 
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attack on Turkey which would be a consequence of German 
failure against Russia. All these urgent claims raise most 
difficult issues as to the apportionment of Allied resources ; 
and the difficulties are increased by the new Japanese threat 
along shipping routes to the Middle East. 

Technical problems arising from recent experience raise 
other questions about the use of existing Allied arms—and 
about the production lines behind them. The loss of Kota 
Bharu aerodrome shows our need for more fighters to 
strengthen our airfield defences. The loss of the Prince of 
Wales and the Repulse likewise underlines our need for fighter 
aircraft—and also for airplane carriers. The outcome of 
naval war in the Pacific may well turn on mastery of the air, 
without which, apparently, battleships cannot do their work. 
This, too, must mean more naval aircraft and aircraft carriers. 
Our experience in Libya shows that we still have too few 
tanks, and that many of our tanks are too small to carry guns 
which can destroy German tanks. (In other respects, notably 
as regards speed, mobility and repair arrangements, our tank 
experience in Libya is highly satisfactory.) As regards size of 
tanks and weight of weapons, there is always the question of 
such German improvements as Hitler threatened in his speech 
of December 11. Hitler then also promised a huge increase in 
German output—and whatever other pledges he may break, 
his promises about quality and quantity of weapons usually 
have been more than fulfilled. 

All these problems of high strategy and the technology of 
modern war are creating in some quarters a very natural 
demand’ for some degree of unified command. This is a 
dangerous cry either to neglect or to heed. Given the right 
spirit between Allies, the wisdom or unwisdom of unified con- 
mand and of common strategy depends entirely on the extent 
to which unification is carried. Some consultation and colla- 
boration is essential. Yoo much can hamstring decision and 
paralyse action. The right mean will be very hard to strike. 
Most of the various theatres of war are truly independent for 
operational purposes and must be kept so. The chief problems 
which require close general (as distinct from ad hoc) consulta- 
tion concern naval strategy and the allocation of resources. 
Naval problems mainly concern Britain and the United States, 
where a tradition and practice of co-operation at sea already 
exist. As regards resources, the Allied aim must be to drive 
output up until demands from all quarters can be amply met. 
But to go much farther than this—except in those directions 
where common sense clearly points the way—may involve 
great and unnecessary risks. 
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The new developments of the war throw upon Britain an 
unprecedented and incalculable strain. So far as morale is 
concerned, we have nothing to fear. Our great task must be 
to swing production up with a rush to meet calls which for the 
present we must certainly face alone. To do this many old 
habits must be broken and many vested interests destroyed. 
Our task is prodigious. However this war may develop, it is 
not enough for Britain merely to be on the winning side. Past 
and future alike demand that Britain shall create the condi- 
tions of victory. This is more thana need. It isa duty which, 
under God, we must kindle our spirits to fulfil. 


JULES MENKEN. 
December 15, 1941. 


LONDON LORE 


THE Zoo was always a royal institution from the days of 
Henry I, who, as William of Malmesbury tells us, used to beg 
foreign kings to send him lions, leopards, lynxes and camels, 
which he kept in his park at Woodstock. In 1252 his successor 
Henry III, kept a white bear in the Tower and ordered the 
sheriffs to provide a muzzle, iron chain, and strong rope to 
secure him when he washed himself in the Thames. Three 
years later the King of France sent him an elephant, and a 
house 40 feet long and 20 feet high was built to accommodate 
it. It lived but ‘four years and in 1313 we hear of a lion in 
the Tower, for whose feed the sheriffs provided a quarter of a 
sheep daily. In 1444 Henry VI received a lion as a wedding 
present from his father-in-law, and in 1598 a foreign visitor 
saw in the Tower a tiger, lynx, wolf, porcupine, eagle, three 
lionesses, and a lion of great size named Edward VI, from 
having been born in that reign. There was a tradition that 
when a king died the lion of that name died after him. 

It remained for that great sportsman James I to build a 
den in the Tower where he could see the lions baited with 
dogs, bears, bulls and boars, but in 1609 the Royal Family 
and a large company were disappointed when a lion and a bear 
of fierce reputation refused to engage. 

The King’s menagerie was moved from the Tower to 
Regent’s Park in 1834. 


oe 
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IN his original and illuminating book, The End of Economic Man 
Peter Drucker has argued that, if till a generation ago we 
were ruled by economic factors, that was in the last resort 
because we had set our hearts almost exclusively on economic 
values. The gods which men elect to worship became in the 
end the furies which scourge them to their doom. Each phase 
of our civilisation, on this view, is rooted in some charac- 
teristic conception of man, his place in the universe and his 
destiny. The Middle Ages, for example, ‘‘ saw and under- 
stood man as Spiritual Man, and his place in the world and in 
society as a place in a spiritual order.’”’ On this followed in 
their order the ruling concepts of Intellectual, Political and 
Economic Man, each an attempt to realise in the social sphere 
the Christian ideal of freedom and equality. One by one, these 
faiths have broken down, and we live to-day amid the wreck 
of the hopes raised first by capitalism and then by Marxism. 
The peculiar tragedy of our time is not, however, the collapse 
of the old order so much as the inability to create a new one. 
We are like men 


Moving between two worlds, one dead, 
The other powerless to be born. 


Fascism offers itself to fill this gap, to quiet the despair of the 
masses when no fresh securities are forthcoming to replace 
those which have been taken from them. It has its concept of 
man, of man as Hero ; but this has the value of a gospel only 
in appearance ; in reality, men cling to the dictators in the 
pathetic hope of a miracle rather than because any positive 
belief has been roused in their hearts. The fact that Fascism 
can only offer organisation to a time which so desperately 
needs genuine community, and war to a generation for which 


war has become more senseless and suicidal than ever before 


in history, is evidence enough that it does not solve the pro- 
blem of our civilisation, it aggravates it. But it does make 
clear that no reshuffling of the political cards and no transfer 
of economic control from the individual to the State is adequate 
to our need. It is a faith we want, some new concept of man 
which must emerge out of our striving and our hope. It will 
not, of course, be wholly new when it arrives, for it in its turn 
will spring out of the Christian impulse. 

Such a new and energising vision of man we cannot make, 
it must be given to us from above ; yet without earnest seek- 

2* 
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ing on our part it will never be found. It will not come by 
our taking thought, yet without our thinking it will never 
come. Perhaps, “howev er, we can discern already in outline 
what is to come, and by speaking of what we see we can hope 
to clarify it and give it yet greater power. Man has been in 
succession Soul, Mind, Vote and Purse: in all these, even in 
the first, he has been largely self-centred. It was his own 
welfare, whether in the next world or in this, that he sought. 
If this is so, then he needs at last to face in a new direction, 
away from himself. In the Fascist concept of man as Hero, 
he is not yet delivered from this concern with himself ; in the 
future, therefore, he needs to think of himself as Servant and 
to accept his réle in the universe as that of one under authority. 
Man’s greatness lies not in himself but in the transcendant 
realities in which his being is rooted. The afflictions of 
modern man arise in no small measure from the fact that he 
is conscious of what lies below him and around him, but not 
of what is above him. And without reverence, as our greatest 
have insisted, nothing durable can be achieved. 

All around us, there is abundant evidence that only as man 
comes to accept himself as the servant of an eternal purpose, 
humble because he is at God’s disposal yet proud because of 
what God has called him to achieve, can meaning be given to 
the aspirations of our time. We are acutely conscious of the 
breakdown of an economic order based on private profit and 
distrust any appeal to an alternative form of self-interest as 
unlikely to lead us to better results. Men in all walks of life 
desire an opportunity to give service to the community in their 
daily calling ; hence the alacrity with which they respond to 
the appeal of their country in war. Yet, even though they 
may find satisfaction for the moment in their share of the war 
effort, they cannot avoid the regret that loyalty and sacrifice 
can be commanded only in such a cause. If in normal times 
our common life could but be organised for service! Man, it 
would seem, is weary of the other réles he has played in the 
drama of history ; he feels that he had not been called yet for 
the part for which he was really cast. When he can see himself 
as Servant, but only then, he will be content. 

Again, it is not difficult to see that the strength of Fascism 
in its various forms lies in its exploitation by the will-to-power 
in the few of just this will-to-serve in the many. The words of 
Ortega y Gasset, written in 1931, have been terribly verified 
since: “‘In these years we are witnessing the gigantic spec- 

tacle of innumerable human lives wandering about lost in 
their own labyrinths, through not having anything t o which 
to give themselves.” Men to-day are so eager for a life- 
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purpose that they will even accept with enthusiasm the pur- 
pose of self-destruction which is all that Facism can offer 
them. One of the many paradoxes of Fascism is that it denies 
any goal for society—‘‘ We do not believe in programmes,” 
says Mussolini, “in plans, in saints or apostles, above all we 
do not believe in happiness, in salvation, in the promised land ’”’ 
—yet he calls for and obtains a service which is therefore 
meaningless! Only when man becomes aware of himself as 
God’s servant will he be defended against such misuse of his 
devotion ; in Germany it is precisely the men who have 
known themselves to be under God and set in their place by 
Him who have dared to challenge the dictator. 

Only a civilisation for which man is not his own master but 
the servant of Another will be able to reconcile the contradic- 
tions under which we suffer to-day. How are we to preserve 
man’s splendid achievements in the past and yet protect our- 
selves against the idolatries of class and nation and race in 
whose name our sons are a second time being sent through the 
fires of war? By the humble recognition that what we have, 
we have, not as our own possession, but as a trust from God ; 
our place is the second, and not the first, in the universe. How 
again are we to stop the increasing gap between technical 
progress and moral development, so that we may become 
masters of ourselves before we end in mutual destruction ? By 
that deliberate subordination of the one as means to the other 
as end which none but man the servant can accomplish. How 
finally shall we do justice at once to freedom and to authority, 
the urge for self-expression on the part of the individual and 
the necessity for merging himself in a larger whole ? By the 
discovery in God of a point beyond individual and society alike 
by which both must orient themselves. But such things are 
accomplished not by new ideas merely, but by vision, inspira- 
tion, and a fresh unfolding of the spiritual life. 

Nothing seems at the present time more certain than that 
we are moving in this country, as those in other countries have 
moved already, towards a planned society. Such a develop- 
ment will bring its gains, but it will not be without its perils 
also. Karl Mannheim tells us in his Man and Society how the 
question has long haunted him: ‘“‘ Who will plan the 
planners ?”’ It is the old question : Quies custodiet custodes ? 
He suggests that two answers to it are possible. The first is 
“religious and quietistic,”’ being virtually an acceptance of 
the fact that ultimate issues in a planned society, as in a plan- 
less one, are beyond human control : the second is “ political 
and realistic,’ in the form: ‘‘ Which of the existing groups 
shall plan us ? ” 
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Surely, however, neither of these view-points is adequate. 
If the first is merely a counsel of resignation, the second errs 
by assuming that there are no possibilities available for the 
future except those which are already to be observed at work 
in the present. Why equate religion with quietism ? 

Let us say rather that a planned society, just because it 
gives so.much power to the few who do the planning, needs to 
safeguard the many against the abuse of that power. Demo- 
cratic institutions can do much in this respect, but they create 
a new possibility of danger, for the mass-mind, as we have 
seen, can be manipulated to almost an indefinite extent, and 
the jealousy of the multitude is no guarantee against the self- 
interest of their rulers. Ultimately we are driven back on 
moral and religious safeguards ; power must be checked by an 
ideal which commands the allegiance of the whole society. 
That ideal will be service. In the last resort, the only assur- 
ance that power will not be abused is in the character of the 
man who holds power, that he interprets it as service and not 
privilege. 

Such an acceptance by man of his status in the world as 
God’s servant would spring more directly out of the Christian 
tradition than anything which has gone before. For it would 
be the recognition of that rule of life whereby he who would 
be greatest must become servant of all, and its noblest pre- 
cedent would be found in One who said: “ Il am among you 
as he that serveth.”’ 


E. A. ALLEN. 


THE STILL UNACCOMPLISHED TASK* 


‘‘ Society has been so sorely disappointed in the hope 
that, if it sought first cheapness, all other needful things, 
like social peace, would be added to it, that it is in the 
mood to explore other avenues—avenues as yet imper- 
fectly charted.”—Sir William Ashley. 


In the Parliamentary news I read in large type: ‘‘ The 
Minister of Agriculture sounded to-day the death knell of the 
cheap food policy.”’ 

After informing the House that “the new £3 a week 
minimum wage for agricultural labourers would cost 
{15,000,000 to {20,000,000 yearly, a cost which would have 
to be paid by every individual in the country,” Mr. R. S. 
Hudson turned to the Socialist members opposite him and 
reminded them that “ the workers have hitherto for genera- 
tions believed the cry of cheap food. It was the cry that 
depressed agricultural wages and kept them depressed. It 
was cheap food, or the importation of cheap food on which 
the cry was made, that meant sweated labour, and above all 
sweated land, in the primary producing countries.” 

All this may be very true, but it is by no means the whole 
truth. The workers, excluding of course agricultural workers, 
have hitherto believed the cry of cheap food, but why did they 
believe it? They had, surely, not the slightest inclination to 
sweat either labour or the land. The workers believed the cry 
of cheap food because they were deceived ; because, to employ 
Mr. Hudson’s phraseology, they and their leaders “‘ have been 
led up the garden path”; because, for generations and 
generations, all our highbrows, all our financiers, all our 
teachers, every one of the economic advisers of our successive 
Governments, and very many politicians have proclaimed 
increasingly that the importation of cheap food, or, for that 
matter, the importation of any wares that were cheap, was 
essential to the well-being of the people of Great Britain. 
The threat “ your bread will cost you more *’ has won Free 
Traders their seats in Parliament, while on the plinth of the 
statue erected to the memory of the apostle of cheapness, 
Richard Cobden, is inscribed the boast : “‘ He gave the people 
cheap bread.” 

Here is the whole truth. Here, also, are two fundamental 
falsehoods about which our Minister of Agriculture had 


* The Unaccomplished Task, The National Review, May, 1939. 
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nothing whatsoever to say in sounding the death knell of the 
cheap food policy. 

In the first place, the alleged cheapness of imported food is 
just a modern myth. That each individual consumer saves 
money by buying from the baker a loaf made of cheaper 
foreign wheat is obvious; that consumers collectively may 
actually lose money is clear only after some reflection. The 
explanation of this apparent phenomenon lies in a fact to 
which every economist would subscribe, namely, that all the 
money paid to bakers does not buy a bushel of foreign wheat. 
What pays for Great Britain’s imports is exports. English 
money or currency, if accepted by a foreigner, is perforce used 
ultimately to buy either British-made goods or British ser- 
vices, such as banking, insurance, shipping, etc. Even gold 
ceases to be money the moment it crosses the frontiers of a 
country. Whether it is in the shape of bullion or specie, gold 
becomes in international commerce a mere commodity, which 
is bought and sold by weight, like any other commodity. If, 
therefore, imported wheat should be paid for by British goods 
or services which yielded lower wages to British workers. than 
they could have earned on the land, their saving of money 
would be more than offset by their loss of wages. The offer to 
the people of cheap bread is a piece of political chicanery, 
reminiscent of the Nazis’ peoples’ cheap motor car. 

In the second place, a perusal of Governmental publica- 
tions elicits conclusive evidence that our importation of cheap 
food has, in truth, cost us very dear. That “ the export of 
coal is the life-stream of the British nation ”’ is a dictum of 
the Right Hon. D. Lloyd-George, and to pay for imported 
wheat we have exported annually tens of millions of tons 
of coal. On the other hand, if we can credit A Report of a 
Court of Inquiry into the Mining Industry issued in 1926, the 
price at which our precious coal has been exported was too 
low to provide British miners with a living wage. An addition 
to their wages had to be provided. The balance of the 
miners’ wages, as well as the whole profit of mine-owners, was 
derived from the home sale of coal, both domestic and indus- 
trial, at a greatly enhanced price. This meant that every 
British worker was compelled to pay more for his coal, gas 
and electricity, more for travelling, more for his amusements, 
and more for thousands of household articles. Apart from 
the question of compelling men to slave underground to supply 
foreigners with cheap fuel instead of producing food for our- 
selves in the light of day, the dearness of the people’s coal has 
outweighed the cheapness of their bread. 

The Minister of Agriculture went on to announce that ‘ 
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was the Government’s policy to continue the minimum wage 
of £3 after the war and that the present policy would be main- 
tained for at least four years.’ Similar intentions in regard to 
the future of British agriculture were commonly expressed 
during World War I, yet no sooner was it over than the 
Government of the day went back on its undertakings. By 
1922 the Corn Production Act had been repealed, and the 
sweating of farm labour and the land had recommenced. The 
offer to farmers and their labourers of a fair deal provokes 
little opposition in times of food scarcity, but the tune will 
quickly change when food plenty returns and foreign-grown 
food is offered at a lower price than home-grown. Few indivi- 
duals can resist the lure of cheapness, and if free trade politi- 
cians are still tolerated they will doubtless come into their own 
again with the slogan “‘ your food shall cost you less.” The 
warning that “ the land is the people’s most priceless heritage ”’ 
will remain unheeded. Indeed, notwithstanding Mr. Hudson’s 
facile assurances, the death knell of a fair price for food policy 
has already been sounded. The much boosted Atlantic 
Charter denounces “ additional trade barriers and hindrances 
as contrary to the interests of the world,” and if, after the 
war is won, trade barriers and hindrances are to be verboten, 
and competitive foodstuffs are to be freely imported into 
Great Britain, the interests of British farmers will be sacri- 
ficed. They must inevitably be undersold and their men 
thrown out of work. Our farmers will be unable to pay the 
{3 minimum wage ; labour and the land will once again be 
sweated. 

There are two irrefutable reasons why British growers, 
unless they are supermen, cannot compete in price with 
foreign growers, and both reasons are wholly independent of 
their respective energy and efficiency. 

The first reason is that the cost of primary produce is bound 
to be lower in some parts of the world than in Great Britain. 
This is due either to simpler conditions of living for the 
workers, or to their wages when converted into English cur- 
rency being lower, or to peculiar climatic advantages. During 
the last century it was commonly said that in Russia, Prussia, 
and Poland “the cost of growing wheat is a few hundred lashes 
of the knout,”’ while in many primary producing countries the 
rate of wages is lower than in Great Britain. 

The second reason for the inability of British farmers to 
hold their own against the rest of the world, and one which is 
beyond their control, lies in the vagaries of Nature, or in the 
seasonal variation which occurs in the yield from the land. 
Almost every year, some country or other is bound to have a 
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more favourable harvest, which often leads to a surplus of food 
being available for export at low prices. For example, in 
1922, Denmark and Holland had an exceptional potato crop, 
and although Great Britain had also a record crop part of it 
became unsaleable through the importation of Danish and 
Dutch potatoes. It was used as pig fodder or left to rot. And, 
as was pathetically noted in the Ministry of Agriculture’s 
Agricultural Statistics for 1923, “the acreage devoted to 
potato growing in Great Britain was reduced in the following 
year by 95,000 acres, or by nearly seventeen per cent.”’ 

The attitude of another Ministry—the Ministry of Food— 
towards the policy of sweated labour and sweated land augurs 
ill for the sounding of its death knell. The prices being forced 
upon producers are generally too low and grossly unfair. In 
one of his broadcasts, Lord Woolton announced that the pro- 
ducers of food, whose cause the Ministry of Agriculture is at 
present championing, could not be regarded as members of the 
public. The only public whose interests he considered con- 
sisted of consumers of food, although the bulk of them were, 
presumably, engaged in the production of munitions and at a 
much higher wage. As a Liberal economist once put it in a 
lucid moment, ‘‘a consumer is merely a producer who has 
changed his clothes.” 

Moreover, although the Minister of Agriculture left it out 
of account, there is another reason than the cry of cheap food 
and international competition for the sweating of our agricul- 
tural labourers and the land. Between producer and consumer 
prices there has long existed a vast lacuna. This lacuna arises 
from a superfluity of middlemen, both wholesalers and _re- 
tailers, resulting in a costly distribution, and from the exces- 
sive profits extorted by the excessive number of middlemen. 
According to a great authority on farming, the late Mr. Chris- 
topher Turnor,* ‘‘ the distributor of the soil’s products which 
Great Britain eats gets five times as great a reward per head 
as the producer.”’ In other words, whilst the producer sweats 
or freezes, the middleman takes most of the profit under a 
régime of free competition. To him our land is no priceless 
heritage. 

Mr. Hudson has not yet succeeded in sounding the death 
knell of the cheap food policy, or in accomplishing the task of 
permanently rehabilitating Great Britain’s agriculture. In 
addition to such fixed prices for all their produce as will 
encourage farmers to increase their output and enable them 
to raise the status of their labourers, in addition to a reduction 
in the number of middlemen with a control of their buying and 

* Yeoman Calling, 1941. 
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selling prices, the accomplishment of this task necessitates an 
irrevocable guarantee that the whole produce of the land, 
providing that it is planned to meet the country’s needs, will 
be marketed to its last bushel—that British farmers shall have 
the first call on the British market in future. 


In short, ‘“‘ the melancholy procession of Ministers of Agri- 
culture withdrawing from the unaccomplished task ”’ can have 
no ending until our Ministries have statesmen at their head. 
This is what Disraeli said on the occasion of the surrender by 
Sir Robert Peel to Richard Cobden and his fashionable 
economic theory, a theory which has endured to this day. 


“It may be vain now, in the midnight of their intoxication, 
to tell them that there will be an awakening of bitterness ; 
it may be idle now, in the spring-time of their economic 
frenzy, to warn them that there may be an ebb of trouble. 
But the dark and inevitable hour will arrive. Then, when 
their spirits are softened by misfortune, they will recur to 
those principles that made England great and which, in our 
belief, will alone keep England great. Then, too, sir, perchance 
they may remember, not with unkindness, those who betrayed 
and deserted, were neither ashamed nor afraid to struggle for 
the good old cause—the cause with which are associated prin- 
ciples the most entirely popular, sentiments the most entirely 
national, the cause of labour, the cause of the people, the cause 
of England.”’ 


J. S. HEcur. 


UTOPIA LTD. 


THE scandal of the recent meeting of the British Association 
was not a mere incident. It wasa symptom and a warning—a 
symptom of spiritual decay and a warning that the decay has 
begun to eat at the heart of our civilisation. It is true as Sir 
Richard Gregory pointed out in the last issue of the National 
Review that men of indubitable scientific achievement took part 
in the meeting ; it is true that some of the addresses were of 
genuine scientific interest; it is true that Professor Hill 
reminded his audience of the dangers of prejudice and 
emotion ; it is true, also, that the meeting was concerned with 
matters rel: iting to government and the “social and economic 
order, rather than with pure science. Nevertheless, prejudice 
and emotion—and political propaganda—were present at the 
meeting. Political propaganda is, as it were, the principal 
germ-carrier of spiritual decay in modern times. That it 
should have been allowed to invade that citadel of the human 
intellect, the British Association, and that the Quislings of the 
invisible foe should have taken part in the deliberations and 
should have plotted against the Republic of ¢ all this 
is a scandal indeed. 

The atmosphere was charged with intolerance. When the 
modern political propagandist tells of freedom he means un- 
freedom. To-day, when the people of this country are fighting 
the visible foe, the Germans, for their own freedom and the 
world’s, the invisible foe is making war on that freedom in the 
name of freedom. That the word “ freedom ”’ was so lavishly 
used at the meeting is no evidence that those who used it had 
the cause of freedom at heart. It is evidence to the contrary. 

A certain Mr. Vowles told the meeting that what was 
needed was the abolition of the capitalist system. The 
question is not whether the capitalist system is good or evil. 
It would have been no less impudent on the part of this 
gentleman to demand the maintenance of the capitalist 
system. The reference to the capitalist system was a piece of 
political propaganda, and the scandal is that it should have 
been allowed. The place for it is Hyde Park, near Marble 
Arch, not the British Association. 

Since the meeting was held, Nature, the greatest scientific 
journal in the world and universally renowned as a defender 
of scientific truth, has been lending its pages to precisely the 
kind of political propaganda that inv vaded the meeting. A vast 
literature about planning, world-planning, new orders, world- 
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order, federal union, socialism, democracy, and so on, comes 
pouring out of the printing press every day. ‘‘ The press 
becometh an oppression in the land, such is the burden of 
needless books therein,”’ wrote Thomas Fuller, nearly 300 years 
ago. Itis true that there is something to be said about “‘ plan- 
ning '’—something for it, indeed, but also something against it. 
But this something is rarcly expounded in a scientific spirit— 
and was not so expounded at the meeting. Planning has become 
not a subject of critical study, but a disease of the mind, a 
disease inducing superficiality, narrowness, and intolerance. 
It is less to the scientific study thereof than to propaganda for 
planning that Nature has lent itself. 

One of the leading plansters of our day is Mr. H. G. Wells. 
He once had something to tell us as a novelist, as the de- 
lineator of the loves and lives of ordinary people in his day. 
But he has never had anything to tell us about science. 
What he tried to tell us about it in the past was unimportant 
—what he is trying to tell us about it now is important only 
in so far as it helps to promote the corruption of scientific 
standards. Mr. Wells was a star-turn at the meeting of the 
British Association. His address was political propaganda. 

Typical of the modern ¢rahison des clercs is ‘‘ Declaration of 
Scientific Principles,’ which was adopted by the Council. This 
‘Declaration ’”’ is in no sense scientific, and does not contain 
one principle. We recommend to Sir Richard Gregory, the 
President of the Association and Editor of Nature the book, 
written by the Frenchman, Julien Benda, long before the war 
—La Trahison des Clercs—a prophetic book with a most 
urgent and solemn warning against the ¢vahison which has 
made such devastating progress ever since, the tvahison that 
had its share in bringing about the downfall of France. 

We have said that the meeting of the Association was not 
an isolated symptom. One only has to look at the bookstalls, 
to glance through the periodicals, and to listen in to the 
transmissions of the B.B.C. to be aware how far the trahison 
des clercs has gone. The bearer of a famous name, the name 
of Huxley, is the author of numerous volumes and innumer- 
able articles and broadcasts for the propagation of this fraison. 
We refer to Professor Julian Huxley. It was he who under- 
took the task of reporting to the external enemy, the Germans, 
on the meeting of the British Association through the medium 
provided by the B.B.C. We fail to understand why the 
nation with which we are engaged in so terrible a conflict 
should be addressed in this manner. Are we trying to instruct 
the Germans? Or to entertain them? Or do we suppose 
Professor Huxley’s wireless talk on the meeting of the Associa- 
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tion will so impress them that they will feel discouraged at the 
prospect of continuing the fight against us ? 

Mr. Huxley is a specialist in utopias. He is a professional 
biologist. He knows more about the subject than Mr. Wells 
does, but like Mr. Wells he is an obscurantist and on the 
subject of planning, of the social order, and so on, he has 
nothing to tell us. He is not a thinker in any deeper sense. 

It is utopia that underlies the whole ¢vahison. The modern 
passion for “ planning ”’ has very little relationship with the 
practical needs of human society. The “ planning ”’ proposed 
in almost all writings on the subject is not a response to these 
needs—it is planning for utopia. Mr. Huxley is one of the 
many pedlars of utopian ware, and the recent meeting of the 
British Association was, largely, a market for the display of 
such ware. There is a numerous public that has come to 
regard the ware as genuine, the process of manufacture costly 
and difficult, the inventors and designers as men of special 
insight or even of genius. The ware is, however, spurious, 
the process of manufacture cheap and easy, the inventors and 
designers men of no special insight, still less of genius. 

Utopian ware crowds the market. It is progressively 
ousting genuine ware; it is lowering standards of taste, 
judgment and intellectual integrity. It has a false sheen that 
works like a narcotic, inducing dreams that are doomed to total 
disappointment. Utopian ware has become a craze and is 
exercising a most dangerous fascination. It is diverting the 
public mind from the war and from the purpose of the war. 
It has begun to pass itself off as peace-ware—as the antici- 
patory reward for years of suffering and sacrifice. The post- 
war world will be anything except utopian. But it is coming, 
more and more, to be identified with utopia. It will contain 
some good, but by confusing it with utopia we shall fail to 
perceive, and shall thereby forfeit, that good, whereas if we 
look it steadily in the face, we may preserve that good for 
ourselves and future generations. Utopia is, in the deepest 
sense, defeatist, for it would supplant our victory and the 
defeat of the foe by something that is neither—and must, 
therefore, profit the visible enemy. 

Mr. Huxley writes and talks utopian biology, utopian 
sociology, utopian politics. He has even propounded a new 
religion for universal acceptance—‘‘ without revelation ”’ as 
he calls it. A religion that evades every deeper problem. 
This is its purpose—to evade. This is, indeed, the purpose of 
contemporary utopias. For the utopians there are no problems 
because all problems are presented as capable of immediate 
and easy solution—that is to say, as unproblematic. 
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Professor Huxley and Mr. Wells are not alone. A com- 
plete list of contemporary utopians would be endless. Pro- 
fessor Joad is in it, so is Mr. Gollancz, Mr. G. D. H. Cole, 
Mr. Herbert Read, Mr. Stephen King Hall, and the American 
writer, Mr. Clarence Streit. Almost every utopian is a 
‘specialist ’’ of some sort and not always in science. Indeed, 
international affairs and kindred subjects are preferred, for the 
absence of established canons of criticism and of objective 
criteria makes it all the easier for spurious ware to pass for 
genuine. The utopians combine an essential intolerance with a 
certain facile and frivolous optimism. Their intolerance is 
shown by their reluctance to engage in serious discussion with 
their critics (Mr. Wells is particularly petulant in the presence 
of criticism). They see almost a closed ring, a kind of limited 
company, a kind of trust. The “ Brains Trust’’ which gives a 
weekly display of intellectual clownery at the B.B.C. is, as 
it were, an offshoot of the bigger organisation. 

Utopia Ltd. has achieved a powerful ascendancy in the 
press, on the air, and in the lecture halls. Utopian ware is 
being marketed far and wide—there is a growing export to 
the United States where it competes successfully with native 
produce. It is high time that the ring were broken, for it is a 
positive menace—a menace to the Republic of Science, a 
menace to Civilisation, a menace to the British people in 
their struggle for national survival. 


PETER GURNEY. 


AMBER YEARS 
A PLEA FOR INTELLIGIBLE MONEY 


Kacilis Descensus Averno 

Gold money, paper money, paper 

The Green Light, the AMBER, the Red 

Franc, fracas, “ frit’ !! 
THE first step is to define what we are talking about. We 
need a definition of ‘‘ money.”’ 

Numbers record either a quantity, or a position. One, 
two, three are quantity numbers, first, second, third are 
comparative. 

COMPARATIVE NUMBERS indicate a point in a sequence 
or a continuity. For example, we lave numbers for houses, 
telephone numbers, registration numbers for cars and so on. 
When we want to arrange things in order according to their 
exchange value, we give them a price, that is a number with 
a money sign. A price is a “ money-number.”’ For com- 
parison, to show this is so, the uses of numbers in varying 
kinds of continuity are tabled below. 


I. Il. III. 
OBJECT INDICATOR NUMBER 

House High Street 40 
Telephone West Wellow 225 
Standard Car O. W. 2422 
Your Hat ! Cloak-room ticket 79 
Tea Time P. M. 5 
Great Paul Bell tons 163 
London to York miles 188 
Income Tax sterling 5/- 
A Fur Coat £ 150 


We have in each case: 

1. An object, coinciding with a number. 

2. A word or sign to tell the system of enumeration. 
The Number. 

It will be seen that the word “ sterling,” and the sign 
“¢" are both doing the same job as the other words in the 
same column. The sign and number “ £150”’ tells us the 
position the coat has in the continuity of exchange value. 
The same is true when we use the word “ money” in its 
narrower meaning of Legal Tender. It carries a number 
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indicating a point in the continuity of exchange value. Then 
consider a wooden Foot-rule, it is a numbered piece of wood. 
It’s ‘‘ footiness ’’ is in the number, not the wood. We are so 
accustomed to handling an ounce of tobacco, or a pound of 
tea, that we think of an ounce and a pound as tangible objects, 
but of course they aren’t ; it is the tea and tobacco that are 
objects, while ounce or pound are just ‘“ Weight-numbers.”’ 
Thus 7 ts the number that gives a coin its quality as money. 

Hence we get our definition—‘‘ Money ”’ ts a comparative 
number for exchange ratio. 

A “ sound” currency is one where the least whole ‘‘ money- 
number ”’ coincides with some definite object. For example, 
when the number “ £1” coincided with 123-:27777 grains of 
English standard gold. 

THE QUESTION AT IssUE. A/J/ weights and measures are 
numbers. The money unit is one of them. Ought these 
numbers to be respected ? 

Let us start with a flock of sheep! Sheep are notoriously 
things to count, and they are rather symbolic of the way our 
financial authorities in Parliament treat us. We will stand 
our sheep in a row and make a diagram. “S”’ shall be our 
symbol jor one sheep. 


SHEEP . » ¥ S S S S S S 
NUMBER. oe 2 3 4 5 6 7 


In our minds we give them numbers. We go up one for 
each sheep. Now a sheep is a unit of a flock, so if we make 
a new diagram and draw a line to represent a flock, thus 
treating the flock as a limited continuity, and put a star in 
this line to mark each complete sheep as being the arithmetical 
section of it, then we shall have the same thing as in the first 
diagram, only in a different form. Thus: 


FIG 5 ltkases Pein Pete ehusns Piunst PP aie Pectin ’ 
NUMBER. 0...... Resivcia Bivins ee Basins ee Deivcis 7 


In the diagram the continuities of flock and number are 
shown as two lines, laid parallel for comparison, as one might 
lay a measure in feet beside one in metres. Let us now take 
the continuity of Time and do the same thing ! 

The Continuity of Time 

Let the line A. B. represent a part of Time, and the line 

C. D. represent a part of Number. 


Past or decrease Future and increase. 
i ere ee PianiceMeaends er . 2 
Number C_...... oe ee . Bivesins , oe ae 
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For units of time we have taken hours, and for number 
the usual I 2 3. 


A Change in Time-Numbers 

Now, to get the change from ordinary Time to Summer 
Time we alter the numbering of the hours. The rule for 
setting the clocks is “‘ Spring” forward, “ Fall’’ back. The 
effect “of that is to side-slip the continuity of number back 
along the continuity of Time, in the direction of the past, to 
the extent of one hour section of Time. We cannot alter 
Time, so we alter ouy numbers. When winter comes again 
we alter them back. Thus, we zig-zag the numbers back and 
forth to suit our own convenience. 


Time. jp Wenner i cinns PM scanwk geet gee . 
Winter numbers ; Cissces — , ae 6 
Summer ; oe oe hecownd a 6 

Winter ; ‘ er : ere Besixoil oneal 6 


So, what we really ask a policeman is: ‘‘ What is the 
Time-number ? ”’ 

We have now given an instance, diagrammatically illus- 
trated, of a side-slip of numbers relative to a continuity. 


The Continuity of Gold and the coming of ‘‘ Money-Numbers ” 

Now let us number the continuity of gold! There is a 
continuity of gold from minus up to plus an infinite quantity, 
and we can represent a bit of it with a line, as we did with 
Time. For units of gold we will take the statutory weight of 
gold in a sovereign, and mark them with a star. We will 
begin our part of the gold line at zero, and work towards an 
increase. 


Gold. ‘ : Guies © eennk Picken Leics Wo sus . 
Number ; . wemenee ner Bixcccss S andececsell 
That is the origin of money-numbers ! The amount of gold 
in a sovereign is given the number “one.” In other words, 
the sov ereign, as “ object,” coincides with the number 
es a Now, observe the effect of a 50 per cent. devaluation 


of the sov ereign on the numbers! We shall have to double 
them all. 


Gold. . e Mien Fates cutive ewer P visi ? 
Old number . ee ee) eter 0... +1... +2...$3 
New number —4eee Desens 0... +2...+4...+6 


The gold continuity is the same, but the number line is 
compressed from both ends towards zero, like a deflated 
concertina. Perhaps this may be where the words 
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tion,’ and “‘ deflation ’’ come from, except that they would 
then be getting used the wrong way round, but that is nothing 
new in this controversy. At all events the process, which is 
variously called (a) going off the Gold Standard, (0) inflation, 
(c) devaluation, (d) the readjustment of prices to conform 
with modern requirements, and so on, according to the precise 
form it takes and the side of the bread the speaker’s happens 
to be buttered, is nothing but an interference with the 
traditional use and meaning of numbers. 

The question at issue is, should these money-numbers be 
left inviolate ? They form a part of our Table of Weights and 
Measures which are all numbers for one or another kind of 
continuity, and surely, if arithmetic is to have any rational 
meaning, these numbers ought to be respected. Well, let us 
study money-numbers a little closer ! 


The Continuity of Exchange-V alue 

The purpose of a money-number is to express the position 
of something in the continuity of exchange-value. Now the 
continuity of exchange-value takes in all exchangeable things. 
Therefore a completely accurate statement of the exchange- 
value of, say, a hen, would require that we should give its 
exchange-value in terms of everything else. That would call 
for the assistance of every accountant in the world, and the 
result would have the proportions of an encyclopedia. 
Obviously that is not feasible. So instead of taking the whole 
lot, we are compelled to take a sample. Clearly the more 
items we include in our representative sample the more 
accurate the result will be as a direct measure of value, but 
at the same time more and more laborious. That is why, as 
an alternative to gold-based money, it is now and then 
proposed to include some other items in the base. For 
instance, Bimetalism would merely add silver to gold. Again, 
there is the “‘ commodity dollar,’ for which it is proposed to 
take, say, a hundred representative things as a base for 
money-numbers. However, what is undoubtedly gained in 
accuracy is more than lost in complications. Substances like 
flour and butter, which would have to be included, vary a lot 
in quality, and what constituted “ standard flour ”’ or “ stan- 
dard butter ’’ would be almost impossible to define. 


Gold chosen as ‘‘ Sample” 

So, averaging things out, and making the best arrangement 
under all the circumstances, the base chosen was gold—it may 
be more accurate to say that gold singled itself out from 


every other competitor, because of its many outstanding 
qualifications. These are: 
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1. A weight of gold is utterly unambiguous. Gold is gold 
and there can be no doubt about it. 

2. Gold keeps indefinitely. It does not ferment or 
evaporate. 

3. Gold is valued by practically everybody, and that 
means they have a price for it in their minds thus linking it 
with many other items of commerce, and so a weight of gold 
already has a meaning for them in the continuity of exchange- 
values. People have, without a doubt, been “ gold-minded ” 
for thousands of years, and that makes gold of especial use 
as a base, because it is just the exchange-value of any base 
that may be chosen which supplies the arithmetical factor 
which is needed. Thus gold really is the object best qualified 
to stand as representative sample for all the tradeable items 
which do actually enter into a consideration of the exchange- 
value of our humble hen. So we may put this down: I¢ 1s 
the function of gold to be an object coinciding with money- 
numbers in the exchange-value ‘‘ Continuity.” 

Also, we may state this axiom: If ‘‘ continuity-numbers ” 
are to have meaning, Number and the continuity must 
coincide somewhere. 

It is no use to have a row of houses here and the numbers 
for them in the next county, but once make one house coincide 
with one number, and the rest follows. 


Money-Numbers in Practical Trade 

In course of time, in spite of gold itself being far from a 
perfect measure of value, it was, nevertheless, found that the 
extensive use of exchange-ratio numbers based on gold did 
provide, indirectly, an efficient and rapid means of learning 
the exchange ratios of those things any trader might be 
immediately interested to know. All he had to do was to 
compare their money-numbers. The imperfections of gold 
as a ‘‘ measure’’ of value cancel out, and the trader is left 
with wool in terms of machinery which is what he wants to 
know. 


Money-Numbers (used as Logarithms), do Measure Exchange- 
Value 

The use and application of prices should resemble that of 
logarithms. If the number “ M”’ is such that M = a’, then 
the index x is the logarithm of “‘ M”’ to the base “a.” Now 
a price is the exchange-ratio number of something to the base 
gold. 

A single price, by itself, is no indication of exchange- 
value. It is like the numerator of a fraction with an unknown 
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denominator. But a price in a familiar currency affords at 
once a comparison with many other prices. The knowledge 
of these supplies the missing half of the ratio. If our hen is 
priced at 2s. 6d., then 2s. 6d. is not the ‘“‘ measure’’ of the 
value of the hen, but a translation of the hen into the common 
language of arithmetic, like turning a number into its loga- 
rithm. ‘“‘ 2s. 6d.”’ is the number-name of the hen to the base 
gold. 

~” Now the exchange-value of anything is the other things 
that exchange for it. It is these other things that are its 
measure of exchange-value, and there is no other. This 
measure is given superlatively well by the use of money- 
numbers. No better base for them than gold is known, and 
as they are well nigh essential to any kind of business, their 
base and its integrity ought to be protected as the very first 
consideration. Variations in gold do not make it an unsuitable 
base for money. 

It has recently become fashionable to imply that whereas 
our forefathers traded by barter, we more enlightened folk 
trade in some other way. That is pure nonsense. Exchange 
is always barter. Money-numbers simply aid the arithmetic 
of the process. That is the primary use for money-numbers. 
We now come to their secondary use, and there we shall find 
where the trouble is. 


Secondary Use of Money-Numbers for Lending 

Gold, as representative sample for the whole range of 
trade items, proved almost too successful. Its convenience 
and its portability, its widespread use, the labour needful to 
increase its supply, all tended to establish such a steady 
balance between gold and the general average of most other 
things, that people began to use its market price as a method 
for bargains in which payment was delayed. They began to 
lend their goods and service on the understanding that they 
should be paid for them later by a sum or weight of gold. 
Not so much that they wanted the gold itself, but rather 
because they found they could always sell the gold again for 
the goods they did want. Thus gold began to be a sort of 
book-keeper. The passing of gold coins did instead of 
accounts, just as a paper note to-day is only a Credit-entry on 
a loose sheet of paper instead of ina ledger. It has a number 
on it and possession shows to whom the credit is due. All 
this has resulted in people coming to look on the money- 
number as in itself a measure of value, and so they began to 
make very big forward contracts in terms of the money- 
number—that is in terms of gold by weight. Now this is 
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quite a secondary use for money-numbers, and is, in fact, a 
parasitic growth. In excess it is a very bad system. It is 
seriously affected by changes in the market value of gold, 
and is at the same time most calculated to bring such changes 
about, and so do grave harm to the primary function of money- 
numbers. Besides that, very large money-numbers are 
unreliable, because of a relative factor. As ratio-numbers of 
exchange-value they grow progressively more inaccurate as 
they recede from zero in either a plus or a minus direction. 
(The use of money-numbers in place of weights of gold, now 
common, is both redundant and misleading.) Thus money- 
numbers are not good arithmetic for the huge sums for which 
they are used. The lazy remedy for resulting miscalculations 
is to throw arithmetic down the nearest drain. This is what 
requires to be put right. If the secondary use of money- 
numbers is indulged in to excess by Governments (private 
individuals could be left to stew in their own arithmetical 
juice), it will surely destroy any monetary system of enumera- 
tion that the wit of man could devise. The virtue of a well- 
balanced Budget lies in its arithmetical effect. What the 
world needs is mathematics, not more monkey tricks to defeat 
numbers. We would voice the plea of Baalam’s ass. ‘‘ See 
ye not the Angel of the Lord (arithmetic) standing in the 
way?’ In conclusion the Government has for years 
encouraged this use of money-numbers by issuing loans, by 
the Trustee Act, by enforcing all kinds of insurance, by 
systems of annuities and pensions, and, above all, by the sale 
to poor people of Savings Certificates. The Government is 
in honour bound to maintain the base of these money-numbers. 
The choice is not between a money unit of this or that value. 
It is the validity of arithmetic that is at stake. If we do not 
restore the old base there will never be any reliable base in the 
future. 

We submit the only rational course open is a gradual 
reinstatement of the money-number {1 to coincide with the 
sovereign as fixed, once and for all, by the Bank Act of 1844. 


G. C. NEVILE. 
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VICTORIAN FREEDOM 


A BROADCAST 


It is time that a protest was made against the legend about 
the Victorian oppression of youth. This legend is so wide- 
spread that it will pass into history if we are not watchful. 
The picture we are asked to look at nowadays shows a mean, 
narrow, cramped life, with terror in the home, shrinking 
wives and frightened children dominated by portentous males 
with side whiskers and frock coats. These people were sup- 
posed to lead lives of terrible dullness, where women and girls 
dwelt with permanently downcast eyes and rebellious hearts 
saying “ Papa, potatoes, prunes and prisms,’ so as to shape 
their mouths nicely. 

I am sure that half my readers believe this sort of thing 
about that period. To inquire into the origin of their delusion 
would be too long, for such an inquiry would take us into a 
general criticism of the literature of mid-Victoria, when 
Dickens and Thackery popularised the fiction of the shrinking 
and oppressed female. In spite of their genius this aspect of 
theit fiction was immensely laughed at by their contem- 
poraries. I do not belong to their period, but my father did. 
He read me their works, always with amused and satirical 
comment upon the absurdities of their women. My grand- 
mother who died in 1884, herself a Victorian, for most of ler 
life had been lived in that reign, couldn't do at alJ with these 
authors, because of the, to her, ridiculous sketch they drew of a 
society wholly alien from the free world she had lived in all 
her life. 

I ask you to compare the novels of the Victorian age with 
Memoirs of the same period. In the latter you can judge for 
yourselves how much the reality differs from the fiction, at 
any rate in regard to adult life. In regard to childhood we 
have less really authentic evidence, but even in published 
letters of the period we can see that young people enjoyed 
themselves prodigiously—perhaps more than they do now. I 
have used the magic word freedom in the title of this paper, 
and perhaps I should say that by “freedom ”’ I mean the 
power to cultivate one’s life within the sphere of one’s indivi- 
dual gifts and means. Freedom to think and speak without 
fear or favour within the limits of good manners. 

It is true that all liberties are checked in every society, in 
every age, by laws. For instance, I cannot shoot a man or 
break his windows without paying a penalty, and therefore I 
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want to say that when I use the words Liberty and Freedom 
I do not mean power to break such laws, neither do I mean 
going in aeroplanes or motor-cars, or any such material acts. 
Young people obviously have, all of them, more power of 
movement than we had. They are, in consequence, much 
more away from home. It would take too long to explain how 
little running about has to do with freedom. It is not the 
fault of this generation, but by constant movement they have 
not the time to possess their souls in liberty. 

If I am to take my readers back on a fifty-year journey, I 
must tell them something of how we lived. We had no motor- 
cars, no aeroplanes, no wireless, no gramophones, no tele- 
phones. Their absence certainly made for time to think. It 
also threw us on our own social resources, for we had to enter- 
tain ourselves and each other. - 

In my family the girls spent their leisure in riding, walking, 
talking, their lessons were, besides the three r’s, mostly in 
literature, art, music. My father always asked us what we 
wanted to work at, and after I was twelve I chose my own 
subjects of study, drawing and painting and literature, while 
my sister devoted herself entirely to music. We spent a lot of 
time in Paris, and there we went to the theatre a good deal. 

Were there any rules? There certainly were. We were 
asked to work seriously at whatever we were doing. We went 
to bed early, we never ate suppers and we were expected to 
conform to the general rules of good manners. I can’t 
remember being irked by any of these. According to the 
convention of those days, when we were quite young, that is 
before we were eighteen, we went out accompanied by a gover- 
ness or a maid. 

In the days of which I am speaking there were more 
servants and therefore there was more personal attendance. 
There was also some reason that girls should not walk quite 
alone because crowds were rougher and ruder. 

We lived, too, in a different way to what is now the fashion. 
We asked our friends of both sexes to our father’s houses, in 
return we went to their parent’s houses, instead of to clubs 
and hotels. We drank very little alcohol, not because we were 
told not to, but because we had other pleasures. I should also 
add that there was a very hard and fast line drawn between 
women and girls of loose life and those who had a sense of self- 
responsibility. If freedom lies in sex promiscuity then we 
were not free, but our rules were our own, no one ever told 
me to behave with reserve in these matters ; such reserve was 
natural, as I believe it still is. 

It will therefore be seen that I am talking more of things 
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of the mind that of anything else when I use the word 
freedom. 

Opinion was quite free. My father had very strong 
opinions, but it would never have occurred to him to think 
that we were not entitled to ours. He used to be rather sorry 
if we became obscurantists or anarchists, but he always argued 
with us as equals. I can remember in my own case having 
advanced opinions at the ripe age of fifteen. They were col- 
lected from some Russian author, but they were destroyed by 
a sentence of M. Clemenceau to whom I aired them. I ex- 
plained to him that a shoe-maker was more valuable to 
humanity than Raphael. He listened attentively and then 
said, ‘‘ But, my poor child, you are all at sea. It 1s true that 
one cannot wear Raphael’s pictures on one’s feet, but neither 
can one fill one’s mind and soul with boots.”’ 

M. Clemenceau was a very dear friend and constant 
visitor, as was George Meredith. With these great men our 
liberty of speech, our equality as human beings, was as com- 
plete as with my father. It is true that they were more ruth- 
lessly critical than he was and they never failed to confront us 
with the consequences of our own thought. But the arguments 
of authority were never used at all. Nor were we ever told we 
were too young to understand anything, nor that wiser, better 
people had thought differently to us—we were left to find these 
truths out for ourselves. 

Such, then, was my Victorian upbringing, and that of 
many others of my contemporaries. If you tell me that I had 
a privileged youth I shall agree. I was privileged because of 
my father’s and mother’s characters, and because of the 
remarkable people which they collected around them, but in 
regard to liberty it was not essentially different from that of 
other young people of my generation. And if you ask for the 
proof of this I will quote you some extracts from Lady Gwen- 
dolen Cecil’s life of her father, Lord Salisbury. They are taken 
from the third volume of a wonderful book, where she 
describes her own youth and that of her sister and five 
brothers. 

My own youth was spent in a Radical free-thinking world. 
Here is evidence of Victorian freedom from the stronghold 
of Toryism and religion, Hatfield. 

Lord and Lady Salisbury believed intensely in freedom and 
in the responsibility of the individual for his own character and 
life. Hatfield was a Republic in which Lord Salisbury would 
not even accept the presidential chair :— 


“ He carried respect for the liberty of the subject to a reckless 
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extreme, and on one occasion protested seriously against his wife’s 
infringement of it in the person of a child of ten. There were few 
decisions of juvenile judgment in which, when left to himself, he 
was not prepared tacitly to acquiesce: ‘ N. has been very hard put 
to it for something to do,’ he wrote of a schoolboy who happened to 
have been left for a short time under his sole care at Hatfield. 
* Having tried all the weapons in the gun-cupboard in succession— 
some in the riding-school and some, he tells me, in his own room— 
and having failed to blow his fingers off, he has been driven to read- 
ing Sydney Smith’s Essays and studying Hogarth’s pictures.” 

“As they grew older, there were occasional direct interpositions 
in their affairs which remain memorable from their rarity. One such 
was invited by the action of a majority of the small community in 
preparing to mete out justice to an isolated rebel against its un- 


written laws. Their purpose did not go beyond a discipline of 


tauntings, judicially directed, but their father, discovering what was 
on foot, startled them by the rigour of his protest. They were hotly 


convinced of the righteousness of their cause and of the injustice of 


allowing the delinquent to pursue his course unchecked. But argu- 


ment was in vain. They were told that they must make the best of 


it somehow, and every plan for retaliatory action was met by an 
uncompromising prohibition. Nothing could excuse such a breach 
of charity or good manners between the members of one family. 
His own manners to the children, whether he spoke in jest or in 


earnest, were unfailing polished: ‘ My father always treats me as if 


I were an ambassador,’ was the murmured reflection of a youth in 
his teens, ‘ and I do like it.” 

‘Rules and regulations were reduced to a minimum, and this 
external liberty became the opportunity for a sensitive development 
of conscience. The religious instruction which Lady Salisbury gave 
her children, and of which she devolved no part upon others, was 
broad and elaborate, combining history with theology and appealing 
to the intellect and imagination as well as to the spiritual sense. But 
it was accompanied by very little drawing of morals. That was 
tacitly assumed to be the affair of her pupils. The illimitable claims 
of the New Testament teaching were left to impress themselves upon 
their awakening consciousness, restricted as little as possible by 


secondary deductions and applications. No intermediate screen of 


human authority was suffered to mask the completeness of their 
spiritual obligation and independence. Those years of ‘ irresponsible 
boyhood,’ w hose memory is so often regretfully invoked, had a very 
brief existence in the experience of the young Cecils.” 

“Ifa young man or woman asked Lord Salisbury’s advice as to the 
wisdom or expediency of alternative courses, he would readily give 
it them. But he would rigidly abstain from expressing any opinion 


as to what they ought or ought not to do from the point of view of 
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be duty. If that question were forced on him it would be at once dis- 
” missed with the comment, ‘ That is a matter for you to decide.’ Thus, 
he at an age when many boys and girls are either, according to their 
- temperaments, exulting in or conscientiously struggling against the 
“4 impulse to reject their parents’ standards, these young people would, 
Id. as often as not, be taking anxious counsel together as to how they 
a could best discover their father’s judgment upon some doubtful 
a decision of conduct.” 

ad- 


Intercourse on equal terms with his children began as soon 
ons as they were able to understand him without being “ talked 
ich | down to ’’—an exercise of which he was always incapable— 
in and it soon became an irreplaceable element in his social well- 
un- _ being. 


“‘ Whenever parents and children were alone together talk flowed 


— freely. It was always conducted on a basis of assumed equality. 
tly Though the children, so far as intention went, were ready and indeed 
ih anxious for discipleship, their ardour for utterance did not always 
ll allow the intention to materialise. Sometimes, when their gathering 
dios was complete, as in holiday times at Puys round the dinner-table or 
mae on rambles along the cliffs, the excitement of expounding their own 
ach ideas to their father, or of turning aside to slay one another in argu- 
ily. ment, would sweep away all reticent restraint and give him the 
dem opportunity—readily welcomed—of slipping quietly into the réle of 
AS It listener. This consummation would be suddenly realised, with a 
alae general shock of conscious guilt followed by a momentary silence. 
But the only way of repentance open was to start some fresh subject 
this for discussion. Any intimated apology or crude appeal for his 
rent | opinion would have been useless—the assumption of an equality 
a of standing had always to be maintained.” 
ling These two examples of the freedom of youth, both drawn 


But from my personal experience of the way in which the young 
was of my generation were allowed to grow up as individuals with 
1ims _Tesponsibility may serve to correct some of the false impres- 
pon sions now abroad. 
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extreme, and on one occasion protested seriously against his wife’s 
infringement of it in the person of a child of ten. There were few 
decisions of juvenile judgment in which, when left to himself, he 
was not prepared tacitly to acquiesce: ‘ N. has been very hard put 
to it for something to do,’ he wrote of a schoolboy who happened to 
have been left for a short time under his sole care at Hatfield. 
* Having tried all the weapons in the gun-cupboard in succession— 
some in the riding-school and some, he tells me, in his own room— 
and having failed to blow his fingers off, he has been driven to read- 
ing Sydney Smith’s Essays and studying Hogarth’s pictures.” 

“ As they grew older, there were occasional direct interpositions 
in their affairs which remain memorable from their rarity. One such 
was invited by the action of a majority of the small community in 
preparing to mete out justice to an isolated rebel against its un- 
written laws. Their purpose did not go beyond a discipline of 
tauntings, judicially directed, but their father, discovering what was 
on foot, startled them by the rigour of his protest. They were hotly 
convinced of the righteousness of their cause and of the injustice of 
allowing the delinquent to pursue his course unchecked. But argu- 
ment was in vain. They were told that they must make the best of 
it somehow, and every plan for retaliatory action was met by an 
uncompromising prohibition. Nothing could excuse such a breach 
of charity or good manners between the members of one family. 
His own mannets to the children, whether he spoke in jest or in 
earnest, were unfailing polished: ‘ My father always treats me as if 
I were an ambassador,’ was the murmured reflection of a youth in 
his teens, ‘ and I do like it.” 

“Rules and regulations were reduced to a minimum, and this 
external liberty became the opportunity for a sensitive development 
of conscience. The religious instruction which Lady Salisbury gave 
her children, and of which she devolved no part upon others, was 
broad and elaborate, combining history with theology and appealing 
to the intellect and imagination as well as to the spiritual sense. But 
it was accompanied by very little drawing of morals. That was 
tacitly assumed to be the affair of her pupils. The illimitable claims 
of the New Testament teaching were left to impress themselves upon 
their awakening consciousness, restricted as little as possible by 
secondary deductions and applications. No intermediate screen of 
human authority was suffered to mask the completeness of their 
spiritual obligation and independence. Those years of ‘ irresponsible 
boyhood,’ whose memory is so often regretfully invoked, had a very 
brief existence in the experience of the young Cecils.” 

“Ifa young man or woman asked Lord Salisbury’s advice as to the 
wisdom or expediency of alternative courses, he would readily give 
it them. But he would rigidly abstain from expressing any opinion 
as to what they ought or ought not to do from the point of view of 
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vife’s duty. If that question were forced on him it would be at once dis- 
> few missed with the comment, ‘ That is a matter for you to decide.’ Thus, 
f, he at an age when many boys and girls are either, according to their 
a put temperaments, exulting in or conscientiously struggling against the 
ed to impulse to reject their parents’ standards, these young people would, 
field, as often as not, be taking anxious counsel together as to how they 
— could best discover their father’s judgment upon some doubtful 
— decision of conduct.” 

read- 


» Intercourse on equal terms with his children began as soon 
itions as they were able to understand him without being “ talked 
-such | down to ’’—an exercise of which he was always incapable— 
ity in and it soon became an irreplaceable element in his social well- 


s un- | being. 
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“se allow the intention to materialise. Sometimes, when their gathering 
est of was complete, as in holiday times at Puys round the dinner-table or 
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BIRDS AND AN ISLAND 


Lunpy, sentinel at the Atlantic gateway to the Bristol 
Channel, is an island sixteen miles west of Baggy Point in 
North Devon and eleven miles north of Hartland Point in 
West Devon, the nearest mainland. It is a block of granite 


three miles long, with an average width of half a mile, sheering \ 


up out of the sea to a height of from 350 to 480 feet. 

In the course of every year something like 200,000 land- 
birds, mainly swallows, martins and swifts, skim north or 
south over its flat top, or along its shelving sidings, on their 
migratory flights along the Atlantic seaboard to and from 
their winter quarters in Africa and their breeding grounds 


in the High North. The majority of these astounding | 


adventurers contact the island for so many minutes, hours, 
days, or sometimes weeks, to rest and feed. Moreover, the 
psychological attraction of this rock in the sea is very strong, 
and many of the migrants are loath to continue their voyage 


north, circling back to the North Cape of the island time and | : 


again before finally setting out on their thirty or thirty-five 
mile sea crossing to the Welsh coast. Every year, indeed, 
one or two pairs of these birds of passage abandon their 
quest for the High North, and rear their young on the island. 

In autumn and early winter’ however, the island’s non- 
migratory population comprises only a few thousand gulls 
and small birds, but during the spring and summer it is 


increased tenfold by the coming in from sea of some 80,000 


sea-birds, who take up residence on the 600 acres of cliffs and 
green sidings. Indeed, only about 450 birds, mostly pipits 
and larks, nest on the 1,100 acres of the island’s top. Of the 


82,000 breeding sea-birds some 38,000 are guillemots, some} § 


21,000 razorbills, some 7,000 puffins, and exactly 6,000 are 
kittiwake gulls. 

In contrast to the 6,000 herring gulls, of whom some are 
resident on the island throughout the year, there are no auks 
or kittiwakes on the island, or in island waters, during the 
period end-September to mid-December. For these three 
months they are scattered widely over the Atlantic in smal 


packs, of which many are probably hundreds of miles south}s 
and west of Lundy. Some of the kittiwakes may follov 


fishing smacks into harbours, but none of the auks wil 
voluntarily come to land until they return to their breedin: 
places on the island in the New Year, though occasiond 
individuals, storm-battered or oiled, will seek the calme 
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waters of bays and shoals or come ashore to die, puffins least 
often. 

Thus these auks are in the ordinary sense of the term 
pelagic, living exclusively on the fish, shrimps and plankton 
which they catch in the sea. Yet every year in the last ten 
days of December, usually at Christmas, blocks of the older 
guillemots take up their breeding places on the cliffs of Lundy. 
At the same season kittiwakes and razorbills appear in island 
waters, though they do not make a landing on the cliffs and 
sidings until the fourth week in February. So if a naturalist 
wishes to make a complete study of the terrestrial cycle of 
these pelagic species he must be 7m st#w on the cliffs from mid- 
December to end-September, or for forty weeks out of the 
fifty-two! For there are still puffins (who do not appear in 
island waters until the last ten days of March), razorbills 
and guillemots present on the island up to the middle of 
August, while it is into the fourth week of September before 
all the kittiwakes have disappeared from island waters. 
There are actually guillemots on the cliffs during three-fifths 
of the year, though in the period end-December to early 


| May their attendance at the cliffs averages only three conse- 


cutive days in every six, and they may on occasions stay out 
at sea for as long as a week, if bad weather drives them far 
out from the island in search of good fishing grounds. Even 
the puffins are in occupation of their burrows on the sidings 
for one-third of the year. It is clear, then, that the term 
pelagic is open to misinterpretation. 

This phenomenal prolongation of their cliff-life is, however, 
not so unexpected as an initial examination suggests. When 
the original stock of birds emerged from their reptilian state 
they were land creatures: millenniums passed before some, 
such as auks and kittiwakes, ventured upon a pelagic existence, 
still, however, returning to dry land to reproduce their kind. 
Thus, while their descendants of to-day depend upon the sea 


_for their subsistence, we must still be prepared to consider 


the island rock, on which generations of their ancestors have 
bred, as the nodal point from which their perennial move- 
ments are governed, and must regard their five or seven 
months’ absence at sea as a recuperative period after the 
exacting toll of the breeding season and the moult. Con- 
sidered from this angle their prolonged occupation of the 
island will not seem so perverse a contravention of their 
pelagic status. 

Let us try to estimate the nature of an auk’s or of a 
kittiwake’s relationship with its breeding rock, and in 
particular that of the guillemot, the most terrestrial of his 
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kind. The latter is a brown and white penguin-like auk, 
with a black dagger-bill and brown webbed feet. He is an 
expert diver for his whitebait, sand-eels and young mackerel, 
with good powers of flight. His mate lays one very big egg, 
and may lay a second and a third if initial attempts are 
frustrated by gull, rat or man, but not otherwise. He and 
his kind have bred on Lundy for an unknown period of time, 
and a breeding tradition of the rock will be inherent in each | 
individual of the present stock of 38,000. Throughout his | 1 
life of, say, twelve years, the average Lundy guillemot will} ¢ 
never range outside the rock’s orbit of influence—though this | hi 
influence, whatever its precise nature, will be potent overa| & 
radius of many hundreds of miles. The few Lundy guillemots | t¢ 
who establish new breeding traditions on other islands will be | of 
exceptions to the rule of return to birthplace, and accidentally | be 
inspired by winds, currents, or stranger travelling companions { T 
met at their winter fishing grounds. 
Between the middle of May and the end of June the Lundy | br 
tradition is perpetuated each year in the eggs containing new | 12 
Lundy guillemots. If the egg is not shuffled into the sea, | Te 
hundreds of feet below, from its bare rock ledge by a panicking | the 
parent, or lifted by gull, rat or man, it is incubated for a/ Vv 
period varying from thirty-four to forty-nine days, and the} ‘0 
chick hatches between the fourth week of June and the fourth| the 
week of July. For the first few days the chick spends almost | ol 
all its time under the wing of one or other of its parents, 
emerging to swallow the big sand-eel or whitebait that is , 
brought up to the ledge probably three times during the hours| chi 
of daylight. If temporarily deserted by its parents in a sudden } bot 
panic it scrambles desperately about its few inches of ledge} Var 
or niche, seeking shelter. The nervous disposition of the afte 
adult guillemot (contrasting with the placid temperaments chic 
of razorbills and puffins) is inherent in the chick. met 
After ten or twelve days, however, the chick objects toy ‘. 
being brooded throughout all the day and stands clear of its thin 
parents for much of the time, often fanning its tiny wing-| Wa 
stumps vigorously and hopping about the immediate precincts) of th 
of its birthplace. Should it venture into the territories oi) 
other brooding guillemots on the same ledge it is severely) “Mc 
pecked. It is interesting to note, in respect of our contention #10 
as to the terrestrial origins of guillemots, that these bigger, ° th 
chicks commonly walk “ a-tip-toe,”’ whereas the old bindh S 
normally shuffle about on the full length of their shanks. | Pare! 
At fourteen days the chicks begin to assume adult manner, TSP¢ 
isms, bobbing up and down after the fashion of thei} 4¢ th 
incessantly head-bowing parents, and when from 20 to 22 day OF ac 
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old they leave their ledges. They go down to the sea between 
dusk and dawn from mid-July to mid-August. At departure 
and on the nights preceding it, they and their parents evince 
a great and noisy excitement, the chicks dancing about their 
ledges, fanning their little wings vigorously, and sometimes 
trying to scale the rocky walls of their cradles. Before the 
hour of their departure a great many of the chicks have never 
even seen the sea, and many will have to drop 150 feet on to 
rocks or sidings, and then scramble down to the edge of the 
cliffs before making another drop into the sea itself. None 
have previously moved more than a foot or two from the 
egg-spot on which they hatched out. They are encouraged 
to undertake this phenomenal descent by the noisy entreaties 
of one or sometimes both parents, who shuffle excitedly 
backwards towards the edge of the cliff or stack, repeatedly 
returning to the timidly venturing chicks, or call up to them 
from the sea below. But once the chick has gained the very 
brink of its ledge it more often than not precedes its parents 
in the actual plunge down, dropping 200 or 300 feet to the 
reef or sea with desperately whirring little wings. Many of 
the chicks, however, refuse to be tempted from their lairs for 
five or six nights, continually coming out and retreating back 
to the crannies and niches they know. But off they go in 
the end, down into the boiling surf of the colossal Atlantic 
rollers pounding on the rocks. 

Once down, the parent leads the chick out to sea (both 
diving repeatedly) and outside territorial waters, so that the 
chicks are not seen again from the island, although one or 
both parents return to stand about the nesting ledge for a 
varying number of hours every day for as long as a fortnight 
after the departure of the chick. By the end of July, however, 
chicks, invariably accompanied by one parent only, are to be 
met with far out to sea. 

From watching the chicks on their ledges we can learn two 
things about them. The first is that they have a definite 
awareness of their colonial environment, for after the lethargy 
of the first few days they display much interest in the activities 
of their neighbours. At dusk the deliberate calling of one 
chick to another up and down a gully, or from stack to stack 
across an arm of the sea, is a phenomenon I have not noted 
of the chicks of other birds, whether terrestrial or pelagic. 

Secondly, we see that the relationship between chick and 
parent is sufficiently highly developed for the former to 
respond to the old bird’s entreaty to go down to the sea, while 
at the same time the chick retains a remarkable independence 
of action allowing it to withstand this entreaty for as long as 


os 
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five or six nights. We do not know whether the chick retains 
a mental image or memory of its actual habitat: most 
probably it does, for the older guillemots certainly do, as we 
shall see. When the time comes for the chicks to return to 
the island they will be able to accompany older birds who 
have made the voyage on a number of previous occasions, 
It must be noted, however, that guillemots do not mass on 
the autumn seas in thousands as they do on their breeding 
cliffs, but scatter in small packs over an immense area of sea. 
And, indeed, while the guillemots on their island rock appear 
at a passing glance to be nesting in colonies of thousands, 
closer observation suggests that these congested masses are 
in fact split up into discrete ledge and rock units of half-dozens, 
twenties and fifties, and that such a unit-block probably 
never exceeds 200 or 300. Daily observation shows that these 
units tend to have their own time-table of behaviour, and 
while there is naturally a certain communication of excitement 
or fear between one unit and another, the tendency is for these 
unit-blocks of guillemots to return to Lundy at differing 
seasons, to go down to fish and return to the ledges as a block, 
to lay their eggs and hatch out their chicks in blocks, and to 
initiate the departure of their chicks in blocks. I should 
not be surprised to learn that these unit-blocks remain more 
or less discrete throughout the autumnal vacation at sea. 
Here, then, on the sea in December is your cliff unit of, 
say, 30 guillemots, fishing and sleeping, playing, quarrelling, 
and, no doubt, courting, perhaps hundreds of miles south and 
west of Lundy. Then, sometime in December, when they 
have come to their most vigorous state of health after the 
decline during the breeding season and the plumage moult, 
and when their reproductive organs are beginning to exercise 
a stimulating control over their behaviour, there is a change 
in their pelagic routine, and they are impelled to orientate 
towards their breeding cliffs in Lundy. No one will gainsay 
the relationship between these two climacterics: but it is 
another matter to express scientifically or intelligently the | 
nature of the relationship between a guillemot’s reproductive | 
machinery and its breeding rock in the sea hundreds of miles | 
distant, though such a relationship clearly exists. It is fair| 
to presume that the mature guillemot retains some form of| 
inner image of a rock with which it is associated for more than | 
half of every year. Less fairly, we may presume that the| 
acceleration of his reproductive machinery results in the urge | 
for physical union with another guillemot : an act intimately | 
associated with the breeding rock, for during that preliminary 
five months’ residence on his nesting ledge before the egg is 
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laid, not a day passes without his mating or attempting to 
mate. 

These things we can understand, though marvelling at 
them, but when we try to conceive how organic acceleration 
can impel an actual homing movement to a certain island, 
neither science nor commonsense can give us the smallest 
clue. Science, indeed, has many a mile to progress yet before 
it can explain many avian phenomena, and unless we allow 
the guillemot a measure of rational intelligence—of which 
there is no positive evidence, though a degree of circum- 
stantial evidence—the solution to this particular problem 
cannot be conceived in the present state of our scientific 
knowledge. The best we can do, as suggested earlier, is to 
think of the rock as his proper habitat, to imagine him fishing 
farther and farther away from it when released from attend- 
ance at the breeding ledge, until gonadic acceleration stirs in 
him the dormant territorial urge once again. 

Bound up with this problem is one that seems likely to 
elude science for all time, for, despite its wide practice among 
innumerable birds and a great many other types of vertebrate 
and invertebrate creatures, we are not a whit nearer under- 
standing its machinery than was 17th century Gilbert White. 
Ocean currents, prevailing winds, north and south magnetic 
lines, hereditary memory of nest-place and fly-line, light rays, 
X-rays, radiation: none of these phenomena, not a combina- 
tion of them, will explain satisfactorily how the guillemot 
orientates from his autumnal fishing grounds hundreds of 
miles over an uncharted sea to a tiny island eleven miles from 
the nearest mainland. We have to recognise that here we 
step into the realm of extra-sensorial perceptions very common 
in the animal world, but outside our mental and scientific 
conception. We must not, however, overlook the significant 
fact that this remarkable December homing of the guillemot 
coincides with the Winter Solstice and the most vital change 
in the Nature Year. And when we find that razorbills and 
kittiwakes also return to island waters at this season we seem 
to be on the verge of a notable discovery. But we are brought 
up sharp by the pelagic fulmar petrel, another colonial nesting 
species. For in this case the earliest fulmars in a big and old- 
established colony arrive back at their breeding cliffs and 
actually sit on their ledges so extraordinarily early in the 
season as the first week of November, although they only left 
island waters at the end of the preceding September! It 
must, however, be added that the main body of fulmars do not 
return to their breeding cliffs until shortly after the Winter 
Solstice, and since certain land-birds also respond to this 
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altitudinal increase in the sun, the relationship will repay 
further research. 


Once back at Lundy the earliest arriving guillemots are | 


dominated for nearly five months by one urge in particular: 
to stand or recline on a certain square foot of rock, preferably 
as close as possible up against the cliff wall (where the egg 
will be most conveniently incubated and the chick most safely 
tended, and allow no other guillemot to occupy this spot. 
The remarkable thing is that my observations of bridled 


guillemots—a variant distinguished by a white circle round ; 


the eye and a white cord down the cheek—make it.appear 
almost certain that the average guillemot returns to the same 
square foot of rock year after year. On his decease it also 


appears more than likely that his ledge place is taken over | 


by one of his descendants. Thus is strengthened the tradition 
of the island in the Lundy stock. 

We have noted the two main urges, the desire to mate 
and the desire to claim an egg territory, that are probably 
together instrumental in bringing the older guillemots back 
to the island at Christmas. But even these fundamental 
impulses hardly seem sufficient to account for their taking up 
residence five months before the laying of an egg at the end of 
May, if we do not constantly bear in mind our argument that 
the rock and not the sea is the guillemot’s true home, and 
that the rock and its territorial waters are where we must 
therefore expect to find him more often than the outer seas. 
Once back at the cliff from his autumnal vacation there is an 
additional attraction to hold him there, in the psychological 
magnetism of close contact with great numbers of his fellows. 
So powerful is this attraction to colonial breeding birds (and 
other creatures from the simplest forms of life upwards) that 
it is now fairly well established that some social breeders are 
unable to complete the reproductive cycle if the colony of 
would-be nesters is too small. Fulmar petrels, indeed, will 
actually occupy an eventual nesting site for years before an 
egg is laid or a chick hatched. 

Meanwhile your guillemot in an established colony is not 
idle during his preliminary five-months’ vigil on the cliffs. 
He fights and threatens to fight with his neighbours over 
territorial rights incessantly ; he occasionally sleeps, standing 
or recumbent ; strolls about his ledge inquisitively ; frequently 
flaps his pinions; continually caresses his often impatient 
mate and performs, or attempts to perform, the mating antic 
with her incessantly : or if a young bird tries to usurp an older 
bird’s mate; goes through the performance of rolling an 
imaginary egg between his webs and pecks imaginary nest- 
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stuff over it ; may even bring a fish up to the ledge and pretend 
to feed an imaginary chick under his belly with it: a pair 
making a great to-do over the business ; and when tired of 
these diversions, whirs down to the sea and there bathes, plays 
water games with his fellows, and dives for fish. We do not 
know, nor ever can know for certain, what goes on inside the 
guillemot’s mind during these busy months on the ledge, but 
if he is capable of mental discrimination, then he certainly 
appears to enjoy his long residence on the cliffs, and expresses 
his enjoyment more noisily than any other bird: in contrast 
to his rather silent autumn vacation on the wide seas. 


RICHARD PERRY. 


FOOTNOTE TO WORDSWORTH 


You told me, Lewis, walking on the windy upland, 

In the March sunlight, fresh with the spring newcome, 
How the songster lark, soaring in giddy spirals, 

Rises straight from his nest, and drops as straitly 
Down through the steeps of air to his hidden home. 
You told me this, while the twittering larks rose madly 
About us, high in the blue. 


It was then I knew, 
Only then, with what faithful strokes he drew, 
The poet Wordsworth, the honest old nature lover, 
Writing thus of the lark, and adducing his moral, 
“Type of the wise who soar, but never roam ; 
True to the kindred points of heaven and home! ”’ 


Only to quote the lines brings back the lively 

Spring in our gait, boon sun, and the high ascending 
Song of innumerous larks. 

From this living footnote, this moment of pure experience 
Enriching the text of Wordsworth, I thank you, Lewis. 


A. V. STUART. 
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GOOD GARDEN RESOLUTIONS 


I 
To many people good resolutions are but lockings of the door 
when the horse has gone, but to amateur gardeners at any 
rate this is the best time of the year to begin making them 
and for the benefit of those who take pleasure in, and profit 
by, the mistakes of others, here are a few of mine. 

To-day, October 11, after continued dustings with derris 
powder I am disgusted to observe that almost every head of 
my Brussels sprout plants is still infested with the cabbage 
white caterpillar. The mess made by these vermin results in 
mouldiness and early rotting of that whole succulent sprout 
top, and I am now certain that the only method of combating 
the egg laying is to get after the butterflies with a net. By 
this means I may renew the activity of youth and postpone 
advancing old age. To buy a butterfly net is then my first 
good resolution. 

As for number two, on my heavy damp soil, sowing 
onions in spring to mature in October is a waste of time or a 
gamble with the season. Sowing them in autumn does not 
seem to work either, but setting out onion plants raised under 
glass and procured from any reliable source ensures a good 
harvest of shapely, well-ripened bulbs whatever August 
weather may be. Even when one can grow onions from a 
spring sowing they should not be thinned out, but should 
be left crowded to ripen early and mature properly, thereby 
avoiding the production of a mass of bottle-necked specimens 
which will not keep. 

Resolution number three concerns tomatoes. My outdoor 
plants against a south wall did so well (ripening over 75 per 
cent. of their fruit on the plants) that next year I shall again 
buy the biggest and most forward plants in pots obtainable 
to set out in early June so that they have ample time to mature 


four trusses. No more playing about in a cold greenhouse | 


amid May frosts raising my own seédlings or buying little 
starvelings of plants too late in the season. I prefer to book 
mine well ahead. 


My fourth resolution is to attend to the celery fly earlier | 
in the year. Nothing is more horrible than a row of desic- | 
cated celery and nothing more satisfying than their proper | 
robust green foliage atop of a solid white stem. This year, | 
owing to copious use of nicotine and soap, I have some good 
celery, but I know now that the first spray should precede the 
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73 
planting out of the young plants. A second should go on in 
early June and a third in July. Prevention is a deal better 
than cure. 

Having long believed that blindness in cabbage, broccoli, 
savoy and the like was an inherent fault of the particular 
strain of seed, I am now glad to admit that it is nothing of the 
sort, but is caused by insect damage to the growing centre of 
the little seedling. So resolution number five is to give plenty 
of derris dust at short intervals to the seed bed as well as a 
good dressing of calomel dust, thereby controlling the above-soil 
pests and putting paid to the account of that insidious insect the 
maggot of the cabbage root fly which works below ground. 

Resolution number six concerns the fruit patch. Intending 
to grow just as much soft fruit as could be crowded into a 
given space, I only allowed 4 feet between my black currants. 
Now, after three years, I cannot force a passage through 
them to pick the fruit and must take out alternate bushes. 
This will leave them too far apart, but had I been content to 
plant at 6 feet all would have been well. 

Here, perhaps, I should explain that while some people 
only know a black currant bush as a few straggling shoots 
emanating from a scrawny blackened stem, the commercial 
growers black currant bush grows as a stool or a mass of 
shoots, each carrying much supporting root and springing 
from below the ground. By cutting some youngish wood 
back to soil level annually he renews the youth of the bush 
indefinitely and produces heavy crops. 

By the same token, my raspberry rows at 4 feet apart 
are much too close, and owing to lack of sun the canes grow 
over rank and unduly liable to disease about their lower 
extremities. My next planting will be at 7 feet between the 
rows for strong growers like Norfolk Giant and 5 feet for 
compact growers such as Pynes Royal. 

Seventhly and lastly, and I had almost forgotten it. I 
have a small galvanised iron wheel-barrow. I intend to present 
it to my mortal enemy. It is a permanent disgrace to the 
British Federation of Iron and Steel Manufacturers. The 
handles are so short that pushing it my shin-bones come into 
contact with a badly placed iron stay and pulling induces a 
fervent sympathy for Achilles. At the least provocation, its 
legs being almost vertically placed, it upsets, while its miser- 
able little rubber-tyred wheel either cuts grooves in my grass 
paths or denies me passage over the slightest obstacle. I 
will buy me (though not, I fear, with the proceeds from this 
helpful article) the largest wood barrow obtainable with an 
outsize in wheels, then maybe I can get on with my gardening. 
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II WHERE Is Our Fruit? 


Why does the Government continue to be so hopelessly 
short-sighted in regard to the planting of more fruit trees ? 
While stressing the likelihood of a long war and admitting 
that shipping will be so depleted when peace comes that only 
vital necessities can possibly be carried for years after, they 
have prohibited or restricted in every possible way fresh 
plantings of fruit trees. As a result of their limitations, 


— 


nurserymen have had to destroy millions of fruit tree stocks | 


which, by next year, would have pushed into growth as apple, 


pear, cherry, plum and peach. As with the top fruits, so | 


with the soft fruits. 

In their frantic search for vitamin C to rebuild the lowered 
disease resistance of the country, they turned to the black 
currant as our native source of this necessity. To give the 
infant population alone a little daily dose required the juice 
of I 5,000 tons of currants. Optimistically they estimated the 

country’s crop at over 8,000 tons, and later were shocked to 
discover that, following the frosts of May, the crop had shrunk 
to a mere 3,000 tons or less. Most of this they requisitioned 
for their vitamin C programme, and few of the public ever 
saw, much less smelled, this aromatic fruit a-cooking. Only 
one-fifth of a vital necessity for a war year secured, no guaran- 
tee of a good crop next year, and yet you may not plant this 
fruit commercially save to make up existing gaps or to replace 
grubbed fruit quotas! The acreage must on no account go up. 

It is permitted at times to set out young trees or bushes 
provided that you plant among them rows of potatoes, thus 
hindering all your cultivations and producing a crop which 
you personally may have no use for. While it is perfectly 
simple to overproduce potatoes, it is, at present, quite impos- 
sible to grow nearly enough fruit to keep us in reasonable 
health, which is, perhaps, why the profits of the pill makers 
have soared to sub-stratosphere heights in these days of | 
rationed scarcity. Fruit, we are told by the Scientific Adviser 
to the Ministry of Health, can easily be replaced by chewing | 
a raw carrot or two ! 

Since it is possible to set out a million acres to potatoes, | 
carrots and onions and harvest them at the end of the season, | 
by all means let us produce a surfeit of these foods, but, since | 
a black currant, a strawberry (which incidentally contains | 
exactly the same amount of vitamin C as an orange), a goose- | 
berry or a raspberry cannot be produced until its second year, | 
to lose a planting season means a long postponement of our} 
equally valuable and infinitely more appetising fruit rations. | 

During the past peace period the official disregard of fruit 
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production and the activities of those who find it far more 
blessed and infinitely more profitable to sell than to produce, 
have depressed the price of fruit to the home grower in poor 
seasons to quite uneconomic levels. There is in many cases 
very little relation between grower’s price and retailer’s price, 
and I recall in a North Wales seaside resort to which I had 
consigned plums at a farthing a pound seeing those same plums 
resold to my landlady at eightpence. On asking the retailer 
how he could possibly sell plums so cheaply, he candidly 
informed me that he had to cut the price as the public couldn’t 
afford to pay more. 

With Nazi domination of the Continent, some of our 
importers, deeply involved in the Dutch and Belgian grape 
trade, have felt the pinch acutely, nor can they any longer 
command shipments of oranges, bananas, apples and pears 
from year’s end to year’s end. Indeed, I noted in Covent 
Garden that at a time when their stalls would normally have 
glittered as a cornucopia of exotic plenty, they were reduced 
to a sparse array of tinned fruit, fish and potted meats of 
doubtful origin. 

If war has immobilised the importer and shaken up the 
retailer it has also shown up the quite unnecessary horde of 
parasites which flourish between the producer and the ulti- 
mate distributor, the Minister of Food having been generous 
in regard to their share of the profits. 

Fruit rationing, we are assured, was necessary in the 
public interest, but instead of all fruit being rationed and 
made available to the public in its fresh state to eat or jam 
as they preferred, the fixing of prices for controlled varieties 
of fruit sent uncontrolled varieties sky high, and the prices 
of the former were so arranged that the grower was compelled 
to send his produce to the canners and to jammers who could 
be relied upon with the assistance of turnip, swede, carrot 
and apple pulp to work a miracle of multiplication to the great 
detriment of flavour and vitamin content. 

With restricted fruit planting, what is going to be our 
position after the war? Agriculture, we are told, shall never, 
never be allowed to sink to its pre-war level. Ministers have 
notoriously short memories. One seems to recall that being 
said during the last war, and now the authorities, having 
shown that the war to end wars succeeded in impressing no 
useful lessons upon their memories calculated to assist them 
in winning the war to keep wars going on for ever, are 
extremely unlikely to patronise agriculture when (if ever) 
peace does break out. If agriculture be left to decay, fruit- 
growing is not likely to fare any better. 
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The last peace turned many young and not a few old 
soldiers to the land. They had learned to love fresh air and 
freedom. The horrid racket of war emphasised the peace of 
the countryside. Some prospered at their new work, as in 
every trade the right men will. Others met hard times. 
To-day, with a vast army bored to exasperation, the land 
lovers are reading up agriculture and fruit-growing and 
looking forward to post-war lives away from the commer- 
cialism of the towns. They plan to live on the land and grow 
crops for sale. Under proper planning and expert guidance 
there is no real reason why they should not do so, but to 


plant fruit there must be trees, and our nurseries are dwind- | 


ling. Can no authority be brought to realise that the public 
is longing for more fruit, and that fruit planting must be got 


on with? Do none of our rulers need their apple a day, or | 


do they in the stress of the struggle content themselves with 
a pill and prefer it ° 
RAYMOND Busu. 
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SCOTTISH NOTES 


1942 
New YEAR’s Day is normally something of a religious festival 
among the Scots. Like other primitive peoples, they are apt 
to confuse religion with orgy, and the fact that the day is 
normally a bank holiday in Scotland is in part a prudent con- 
cession to the circumstance that no loyal Scot cares to see the 
first light of “‘ Ne’er Day ”’ through eyes entirely sober. Hitler 
has changed all that, and New Year’s Day this year bade fair 
to be only January Ist, 1942. It may be permissible, how- 
ever, to wish all Scottish readers, at home and overseas, the 
best of all possible luck in 1942. At least we face what is 
before us with a sense of reality too long awanting. Our 
governors long deluded themselves that we were better pre- 
pared for this war than the last. That delusion is gone. They 
long deluded themselves that we were fighting not the German 
people, but ‘‘ Nazi oppressors.”’ That delusion is gone. The 
average citizen was never quite so stupid as our rulers in these 
matters, but now that the nature of our task is beginning to be 
understood, even by those whose first duty it was to under- 
stand it, the mass of the people can more cheerfully “ pit a 
stoot hert tae a stey brae.”’ It is tempting to essay a com- 
parison of our position to-day with that of a year ago, but 
paper control is a wonderful solvent of temptation, and these 
Notes must restrict themselves, at least in this number, to the 
Parish Pump. Let us hope that no one judges Scotland’s 
war effort by our newspapers. On the day when the Prime 
Minister’s latest and heaviest call on the nation’s resources 
was announced, and on the same day when it was made only 
too plain that the first facile optimism about the great battle in 
Libya was, to say the least, premature, equal if not greater 
prominence was given in our press, alike in print and picture, 
to the Army Commander in Scotland engaged in country 
dancing with some of the ladies and gentlemen of the multi- 
tudinous command staff. No doubt a little exercise is indi- 
cated for sedentary workers during the long winter evenings, 
but est modus in rebus, even in wartime, and many who 
scanned those pictures must have felt a slight sinking in the 
pit of the stomach. On the other hand, we have had direct 
stimulus applied to our war effort by a visit from Lord Beaver- 
brook, who descended on Glasgow to warble his native wood- 
notes wild before a hard-faced audience of Clydeside shop- 
stewards. His Lordship had the temerity to express dis- 
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satisfaction with Glasgow’s output. The shop-stewards are 
going to do something about it, on the understanding, of 
course, that the war and the peace and the world are guided 
down their one-way street. Another eminent Transatlantic 
visitor came to Scotland in the person of Mr. Winant, who 
received the freedom of the city of Edinburgh. His sincerity 
and strength of character impressed all who met him. There 
should be a natural affinity between the American Ambassador 
and Scotland, for he comes from New Hampshire, a state 


ce ——————— 


where natural features recall his country to a Scottish visitor } 


at every turn of the road. For the rest, we muddle along on 
the home front with a fair ration of grumbling as well, per- 
haps, as of everything else. The milk “ scheme ”’ causes more 
discontent than any other, for Scotland as a whole produces 
more milk in normal times than it needs. Now the efforts of 
officialdom have succeeded only in making milk scarce in 
districts where there is over-production, without making it 
available in districts where supply is short. In our general 
outlook we try to avoid the attitude of the old lady who was 
asked if she was not carrying her gas-mask, and replied : “‘ Na, 
na; Hitler’s ower thrang wi’ thae Russians.” 


WaAR-TIME POLITICS | 


There has been an unusual amount of activity on the purely | 
political front. The Secretary of State for Scotland has | 
launched his native land far on the seas of Home Rule by | 
initiating meetings in Scotland of the Scottish Members of | 
Parliament. So at least say the Scottish Nationalists, who in | 
war as in peace conduct an unresting propaganda, and reck not | 
of the “ party truce.’”’ Of course their party is independent of | 
party. Mr. Johnston’s revolutionary act consisted in asking | 
the Scottish members to assemble on a given date at St. | 
Andrew’s House, where they were enabled to have a little talk | 
together, and see over the ramifications of that mammoth 
caravanserai, where the bureaucrats pass buff slips to one 
another amid the rattling of tea-cups. The attendance of 
members at this bold innovation was 27, which left 47 un- 
accounted for. Indignant patriots asked how the absentees 
dared to play truant on such an epoch-making occasion. Let 
us hope that some of them at least were engaged in getting on 
with the war. No division lists were published. In the same 
building on another date was housed the first meeting in Scot: 
land of the Scottish Council on Post-War Problems. The 
majestic figures of Lord Alness, Mr. Brown, and Colonels 
Colville and Elliot were photographed grouped tastefully 
round Mr. Johnston, while an empty chair touchingly sym: 
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bolised the absence in London of Sir Archibald Sinclair. At 
the close of the meeting, which presumably was characterised 
by the comradely solidarity of a meeting between Hitler and 
Mussolini, it was solemnly announced that as a result of the 
Committee’s deliberations a new committee was to be ap- 
pointed. “‘ And so ad infinitum.” The new body is to consider 
the water-power resources of Scotland and make recommenda- 
tions about its development. The chairman is to be Lord 
Cooper, whose insatiable appetite for work no doubt demands 
some outlet other than mere judicial duties ; but even so the 
whole business looks suspiciously like a further step along the 
road to complete State socialism. 

For a brief season politics held the field in Edinburgh, 
and for a fortnight we even enjoyed once more the delights of 
electioneering. Central Edinburgh, once regarded as a safe 
Socialist seat, was captured in 1931 by Mr. J. C. M. Guy, a 
Unionist. He worked so hard in the following years and 
strove so mightily for his constituents’ personal interests that 
he did not in 1935 share the fate of so many astonished victims 
of 1931. He held the seat, and continued to devote himself to 
his constituency. Unfortunately his health gave way under 
the strain, and he has not been in Parliament for over three 
years. Mr. Guy resigned the seat under the pressure of a good 
deal of agitation, which came chiefly from Socialists, who in 
terms of the “ party truce’ were bound to acquiesce in the 
nomination of another Unionist. Mr. Watt, who like Mr. Guy 
is an advocate, had been nursing the constituency, and was 
duly adopted, although The Times made dark references to 
somebody called ‘ Sir Thomas Murray,” evidently meaning 
thereby the Solicitor-General for Scotland. Several agitations 
then arose. The Communists loyally backed Mr. Watt, but 
some Socialists were discontented, and Mr. Tom Taylor was 
nominated as I.L.P. candidate. The Scottish Nationalists 
rumbled, but got no further, being scared by the impending 
shadow of £150 forfeited. The Liberals acquiesced, and then 
dissenters arose. Mr. Harold Alexander, himself formerly 
rejected by the constituency, called a meeting of the Liberal 
Association to propose an all-party conference to pick the best 
candidate, presumably himself. The meeting, which was fully 
advertised, consisted of three reporters, three women, and 
two men, who were remorselessly treated to a speech of 45 
minutes by Mr. Alexander. Most surprising of all, a ‘“‘ group 
of business men ’’ raised an agitation on behalf of a “ well- 
known Edinburgh business man, a C.A., with connections in 
London and Edinburgh,” to run as a pro-Government candi- 
date. The reason for this astonishing proposal was stated to 
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be a praiseworthy wish “to break the legal monopoly ”’ in 
Edinburgh seats. As of the five other Edinburgh seats only 
one is held by a lawyer, Mr. Erskine Hill, who is also as good 
a “‘ business man ”’ as anyone living, the complaint seemed to 
lack foundation, and to allow lawyers to work hard in a con- 
stituency and then step in at the last minute to rob them of 
the fruits of their labours would be distinctly shabby. But in 
the end of the day only Mr. Watt and Mr. Taylor went for- 
ward to nomination. The sole plank in Mr. Taylor’s platform 
was an attack on the new conscription measure, based on the 
curious ground that wealth still remains “ unconscripted.” 
Himself an alien in Edinburgh, he was dependent for support 
on the limited I.L.P. circus from Glasgow, who preach a 
gospel which, translated into actuality, means surrender to the 
“New Order.” After a brief and dull campaign the result 
was :— 


Watt, Conservative. ‘ é . ere 
Taylor, I.L.P. 1,950 
Majority. : . ; . 2,821 


DARLINGS AND OTHERS 


In the realm of local government, the Glasgow Town 
Council has roused itself to the corruption in its midst, and 
decided to issue a public invitation to persons with “ relevant 
factual evidence of corrupt practices in municipal affairs ’’ to 
intimate their willingness to submit information. This is 
indeed “‘ to call spirits from the vasty deep . . . but will they 
come ?”’ Some years ago the Royal Commission on Licensing 
was assured that the whole system was rotten with corruption, 
but no one would come forward with “ relevant factual 
evidence’ to substantiate the charge. This might mean 
either that the charge of corruption was largely hot air, or 
that the powers of evil had a stranglehold on municipal 
politics, especially in Glasgow. The latter view derives some 
support from Mr. McSkimming, leader of the Progressive 
Group in the Corporation, who in a manner reminiscent of 
Phillips Oppenheim said that from his considerable experience 
he had “‘ more than a suspicion that there is a permanent 
organisation existing in Glasgow with contacts in this Chamber, 
and the function of that organisation is to ascertain, quietly 
and subtly, whether new councillors and new magistrates who 
comefon the scene are touchable or not touchable.’”’ Who can 
be the master-mind of crime sitting in the centre of the spider’s 
web? Is it only our old friend Councillor X or Bailie Z, or 
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can it be Adolf himself? The trouble is that an ad hoc 
Tribunal set up by the Government in 1933 to consider graft 
in Glasgow was able to do nothing and got nowhere. All 
parties paid lip-service to the idea of some enquiry now, but 
Mr. McSkimming charged the Socialists and I.L.P. with want- 
ing nothing but a little window-dressing, and said they were 
merely trying to bury the corpse with a few flowers. Sir 
Patrick Dollan has finished his term of office as Lord Provost, 
or he would no doubt blame the unhappy state of affairs on 
Hess, on whom he remains the greatest living authority, in 
spite of Mr. McGovern’s unkind reminder in the House of 
Commons that statements had been made about Hess by every 
one “‘ from the Prime Minister right down to the Lord Provost 
of Glasgow.”’ Sir Patrick, although out of office, continues to 
be the stormy petrel of Glasgow civic life. From a position of 
greater freedom and less responsibility he has denounced 
several of the permanent Corporation officials as being unfit 
for their offices. They are, it seems, inefficient and too old. 
The bellicose ex-pacifist has not condescended to explain why 
he did not deal when in power with a matter so closely affecting 
the city’s interests. 

Douce Edinburgh, where rates are low and civil malprac- 
tices unknown, has secured a new Lord Provost in the person 
of Mr. Will Y. Darling, now in his day of added dignity to be 
known as Mr. William Y. Darling. He has for some years been 
much in the public eye, first as City Treasurer, and latterly as 
Regional Commissioner for Civil Defence, and the appearance 
of this well-dressed, top-hatted, civilised version on an 
enlarged scale of Mussolini is familiar to every citizen. With 
perhaps one exception, he is the first man in a generation to 
occupy his high office who has also been a person of real intel- 
lectual distinction. Heis an author of some merit and a ready 
and forceful speaker. Civic life will not be dormant in his 
reign. After a youth spent partly, so he says, as a “‘ Socialist 
agitator,’ he is a true-blue Tory and has, or had, aspirations 
to a Unionist seat in Parliament. In the last war he served 
with distinction in the Ninth Division, and after seeing his 
fair share of fighting became A.D.C. to General Tudor. One of 
Tudor’s brigadiers was the celebrated W. D. Croft, one of the 
very few officers who ever secured a D.S.O. with three bars. 
At lunch one day, when these three great men were present, 
the conversation turned on Pelmanism, then all the rage. ‘‘ No 
one can say it’s not a good thing,” said Tudor; “I'd only 
finished the second lesson when I got my division.” ‘I can 
beat you there, sir,’ said Croft ; ‘“ I’d only finished the first 
lesson when I got my brigade.’”’ “I can beat you both,” said 
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Darling, then as now no respecter of persons, “ here I am 
with a better job than either of you, and I’ve only read the 
advertisements.”’ 
POSTSCRIPT 

The papers were full one day of a “‘ drama in Scots train.” 
The alleged drama was staged by the Scottish-born Canadian 
mother of a boy who was killed in a flying accident in Canada. 
Aided and abetted by an ecclesiastic who should have known 
better, she travelled all the way from Canada to scatter her 
son’s ashes on the soil of Scotland. Accordingly, a ceremony 
took place from the corridor of a northbound train, when in 
the presence of the priest and two Canadian soldiers she 
scattered the ashes out of the window. This was done after 
the train had crossed the bridge over the Tweed and before it 
entered Berwick station. Unhappily, therefore, she still had 
three miles to go before she reached Scotland at all, since by 
an absurd anachronism the town of Berwick and a protective 
zone remain in England. 

THEAGES. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
To THE Epiror or The National Review 
FIGHTING ALONGSIDE NATIVES 


Str,—Recently a friend wrote to me suggesting that we South 
Africans, with our traditional colour prejudice, must “ surely have 
found it unpleasant to be fighting side by side with Native troops.” I 
read the remark several times and only then did I fully appreciate the 
significance of the experience we had taken as a matter of course. 

The 1st S.A. Infantry Brigade operated with native troops from far 
distant territories of the British Empire, we operated with and got to 
know and value the spirit which permeated these various battalions ; 
the King’s African Rifles in Kenya, and in the advance on Afmadu ; 
the Gold Coast regiments in the Northern Frontier of Kenya, at El Wak 
and Gelib in particular ; the Nigerians in their spectacular and capable 
capture of the Marda Pass beyond Giggiga and finally the sth Indian 
Division with which we co-operated in the final onslaught on Amba 
Alagi, ending the East African campaign for us and resulting in the 
surrender of the Duke of Aosta. These are but a few of the achieve- 
ments of these troops to whom reference has been made. 

First and foremost, emphasis should be laid on the friendly co- 
operation between the officers of these various battalions with which 
we came into contact and those of our own units. Happy memories are 
retained of that association with them and we cannot exaggerate the 
widening of outlook which was an inevitable result of the trials—and let 
me add, pleasures—shared with these men of goodwiil. But that emphasis 
must not obliterate the impressions gained in our successful co-operation 
with the native rank and file. 

These experiences and associations occurred, for the most part, when 
analysis of one’s feelings was impossible, but in retrospect one finds 
that the subconscious mind absorbed a definite and lasting impression. 
Both we, ourselves, and these non-Europeans, were deeply concerned 
with the attainment of a common goal—the annihilation of the Little 
Cesar’s African Empire. That concern and unity of purpose lifted one 
above the shallow quagmire of colour prejudice and these fellow- 
comrades were judged not by race or colour but by the qualities that 
they possessed—courage and spirit to win. In these qualities they earned 
our admiration, and by the South African soldier credit was given 
where credit was due. 

We came into contact with the peoples themselves in the lands we 
crossed, and from Arabs in Somaliland, Somalies in Italian Somaliland 
and the natives of Abyssinia we found evidence of their high regard for 
the freedom that is enjoyed in the British Empire. The peasant folk 
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and small trader, like the volunteer native soldier, could not do too 
much for us. After the capture of Gobwen in Italian Somaliland, on 
the banks of the Juba River, we took up positions facing across the 
waters towards the Italian stronghold of Giumbo. The day upon which 
we took up these positions an elderly Arab Sheik came up to me and said : 
“ To-day we are reborn—we are under the British.” To give value to 
his words he arranged for the carrying of water to our flank posts from 
a well our troops could not approach as it was within range of enemy 
machine guns! He arranged the brewing of tea by day and by night 
for the best part of a week, and delivered it regularly to sentries. Finally, 
when hearing of the final assault on Giumbo, he remembered at evening 
prayers with his small congregation to invoke the aid of Allah for our 
cause. This initial thoughtfulness was followed by frequent offers of 
fruit and vegetables in Somaliland, and of livestock and poultry in 
Abyssinia. Although a price was always paid for these goods in accord- 
ance with the fixed plan of the British not to commandeer, the will to 
give was evidenced without thought of reward. 

To us, then, was shown more vividly than ever before the respon- 
sibility that is ours to prove by deed to these African peoples in their 
millions that their trust is not misplaced and that the freedom for which 
our Commonwealth has taken up the sword means a freedom complete 
and absolute, the happy and beneficial attribute of life they believe it 
to be. Their trust is absolute ; our duty infinite. 

Yours, etc., 
A Sovrn AFRICAN SOLDIER. 

November, 1941. 


THE FREEDOM OF THE SEAS 
To THE Eprror oF The National Revien 


S1r,—In your November issue the following passage appears in the 


article headed ‘‘ American News ”’ :-— 

“During the pre-war period Administrative spokesmen never 
argued that freedom of the seas was so essential to American safety that 
every effort should be made and every risk taken, even orders to the 
Navy to shoot on sight, to prevent /¢s being lost. Precisely because 
the war clouds were seen to be gathering the doctrine of freedom of the 
seas was weakened in the interests of a supposed safety.” (My 
italics.’ 


With all respect to the writer of the article, it is suggested that the 
passage quoted above does not fit the facts. 

The doctrine of the freedom of the seas has never been accepted by 
the Nations; there can, therefore, be no danger of its “ being lost.” 
The doctrine was germinated at the time of the Armada and means just 
this—nothing more and nothing less: ‘‘ That in time of war a neutral 
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nation has the legal right to trade by sea with either or both belligerents 
without interference from either.” 

No nation which possesses sea power could countenance this. 

The doctrine had its origin in a human desire, as old as fighting itself, 
to make profit out of other peoples’ wars. 

The “ orders to the American Navy to shoot ” may, and we hope 
will, enable United States’ ships to trade in safety with Great Britain, but 
this order has no connection whatever with “‘ The Freedom of the Seas.” 
This ‘‘ Freedom” cannot be attained by force—control at sea can. 

Yours, etc., 


J. E. T. Harper. 
Hawkhurst, 


December 3, 1941. 


P.§.—This matter was dealt with in some detail under the heading 
of “‘ That Freedom ” in The National Review for August, 1930. 
g 93 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION 


Sir Richard Gregory, who presided over the meeting of the 
British Association last year, asks us to say that in his letter, 
printed in December, he omitted the names of Professor 
J. D. Bernst and Professor L. Hogben from the list he gave of 


Fellows of the Royal Society who contributed papers to the 
Conference. 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


KING ALFRED 


A Hisrory OF THE ANGLO-SAxons. By R. D. Hodgkin, Provost of 
Queen’s College, Oxford. Vol. II. Second Edition. (Oxford University 
Press, 30s. net.) Some years ago, a fourth article in The Times entitled 
“ Howlers ” contained the accompanying story. An Inspector of Ele- 
mentary Schools instructed a class of boys to set down an incident in 
the life of King Alfred, but not to choose the episode of the cakes, as it 
was too hackneyed. One of the pupils acquitted himself of the task as 
follows: ‘‘King Alfred walked down the road till he came to a 
woodman’s cottage. And he asked the woodman’s wife if he could 
come in and she said Yes. So he went in. And of the rest the less said 
the better”! A glorious howler which may yet leave us wondering 
whether we ourselves would have been more successful? The cakes 
apart, what event in Alfred’s life stands out in our memory? Yet there 
is no monarch of our long line of Kings with higher claims to be remem- 
bered. An American remarked recently that when things look desperate 
an Englishman falls back upon his past while an American thinks only 
of his future. That, lam sure, is true as regards ourselves. On the whole, 
our past has not let us down, a reflection which leads us to trust our 
future, perhaps overmuch. This faith in our traditions and background 
is probably responsible for the legend that our forbears are still fighting 
on our side. We like to think, with Newbolt, that when the modern 
equivalent of “the Dons sight Devon,” Drake will “ quit the port of 
Heaven and drum them up the Channel as we drummed them long ago.” 
But if Drake comes surely Alfred will come too ? For, as I hope to show, 
if there had not been an Alfred there might never have been a Drake. 
The first volume of the History of the Anglo-Saxons, reviewed in the 
November number of this Review, brought us to the close of the Golden 
Age of Christian culture which marked the supremacy of the Kings of 
Northumbria in the 7th century. From the 6th to the 9th centuries 
a distinction was drawn between the “ Bretwaldas,” the kings who estab- 
lished an overlordship of neighbouring kingdoms and the “ under 


kings ” who ruled, under their protection, over separate tribes. Ceawlin 
of Wessex was such a Bretwalda in the 6th century; so was Oswy of 
Northumbria in the 7th. In every case it was the triumph of a per- 
sonality rather than of a dynasty which caused the supremacy. In the 
8th century the mantle fell on Offa of Mercia (756-796). Next to Alfred, 
he ranks as the most eminent of the Saxon rulers and the first to be known 
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as Rex Anglorum; King of the English. His reign coincided with the 
revival of Roman civilisation brought about by Charlemagne, and his 
dominion stretched from the Trent to the Channel and westward to the 
borders of Wales, where he built Offa’s dyke to indicate the march of his 
realm. Alfred laid the foundation of his power on the ground prepared 
by Offa. When Offa died the overlordship passed to Wessex, where 
Egbert (802-39) consolidated southern England by the conquest of 
Devon and Cornwall, subdued Mercia and cowed Northumbria by a 
series of victories. His Kingdom of Wessex extended from the Thames 
to the Channel and from Thanet to Cornwall, while Mercia, East Anglia 
and Northumbria were under his protection. 

Not that the arts and culture of the Midlands and the South rivalled 
the former brilliance of Northumbria. Bede, Boniface and Alcuin— 
who had left St. Peter’s, York, for the court of Charlemagne—criticised 
the abuses of monastic life; the Vespasian Psalter cannot hold a candle 
to the Lindisfarne Gospel. Still progress there was throughout the 8th 
century. The parish system was gradually formed ; the private chapels 
of the thegns became the churches; ecclesiastical reforms were intro- 
duced ; food was improved and varied ; trade with the Continent grew : 
and through it all—who can doubt it, seeing that they were Englishmen ? 
—the common people “ ploughed and sowed and reaped and mowed,” 
“as oblivious to the new candles and condiments as to the new terrors of 
Hell.” Then as the 9th century drew on there broke into this new and 
struggling Christian civilisation the horror of invasion by heathen, 
barbarian hordes. 

Who were the Vikings? Of Scandinavian origin, the tribes who 
descended on England were two: the Northmen or Norwegians and the 
Danes. Driven out by pressure of population and the sterility of their 
home lands, they set out as pirates to plunder richer countries and to 
demonstrate to the world the value of sea power. The English were not 
their first victims. Through the latter years of the 8th and the first part 
of the 9th centuries the Northmen annexed the Shetlands, the Orkneys 
and the Farée Islands, reached as far as Iceland and sailed southward to 
Ireland which fell an easy prey, while the Danes plundered the north 
coast of the Channel. After Charlemagne’s death his sons and grandsons 
were too busy quarrelling among themselves to offer resistance, and the 
Danes ravaged and exacted tribute at will. By 850 our island was sur- 
rounded by settlements of victorious Vikings and two forces of invaders 
were ready to strike. That year a Danish army wintered in Thanet, 
stormed Canterbury and London, but were defeated by Ethelwulf and 
Athelstane, the sons of Egbert, at Aclea (possibly Ockley in Merstham, 
Surrey). The respite, however, was brief. In 865 the Great Invasion 
began. A large army, led by the sons of Ragnar the Viking, occupied 
East Anglia, the inhabitants offering no resistance. The following year 
the Danes drove northward, sacked York and slaughtered the whole 
fighting strength of the North. For all practical purposes Northumbria 
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and Deira were wiped out. The great army then turned to subjugate 
Mercia, wasted East Anglia and martyred Edmund its King. The whole 
country north of the Thames lay withered and destroyed; only the 
Kingdom of Wessex stood at bay. 

Would Christian civilisation be able to withstand the overwhelming 
tide of heathenism? This question, which searches our hearts to-day, 
must have pressed even more urgently 1,100 years ago, for the Northmen 
had brought to perfection a system of domination, plunder and exactions 
only too familiar to us now. 

In 870-71 the Great Army marched to Wessex to encounter for the 
first time the personality of Alfred. As King of Kent he was, in fact, 
second in command to his brother Ethelred, who had succeeded their 
father Ethelwulf on the throne of Wessex. The two brothers chose to 
fight and at Ashdown in the Vale of White Horse they inflicted a crushing 
defeat on the Danes. The credit of this victory belongs to Alfred, for 
Ethelred tarried to hear Mass and only arrived when the worst was over. 
Yet, just as at Aclea, the result was indecisive. It was difficult to keep 
an army of country thegns and their retainers in being for long ; whenever 
there was a breathing space they scattered to attend to their home affairs, 
and though Alfred made peace with the enemy—no doubt at a price— 
Wessex was again overrun in 876 and he was forced to flee to the Isle of 
Athelney, a patch of some 24 acres of rising ground in the midst of the 
Parret Marshes of Somerset. He spent 11 weeks then reorganising his 
forces—the legend of the cakes is the product of that pause—and from 
there, in the spring of 878, he achieved a great deliverance. At Ethandun, 
on the chalk hills which bound Salisbury Plain to the north-west, not far 
from Bratton Castle, he won a victory which ranks as the supreme 
contest of the Danish Wars. The site, like that of Ashdown, is marked 
by a White Horse, which, though modernised, seems to be pre-historic. 
The whole army of Guthrum was ranged against the English ; they were 
driven back to their fort at Chippenham and besieged there. At the end 
of 14 days Guthrum sued for peace and accepted Alfred’s terms that 
the Danes should leave Wessex and that he himself should receive 
baptism at the hands of his conqueror. The ceremony duly took place: 
it is hard to believe that it made any great difference to Guthrum, save as 
a chastening experience humiliating to his pride and his followers’ morale. 
But the victory at Ethandun brought peace for 14 years. An alliance 
was entered into with Mercia, London was recovered from the Danes, 
and trade began once more to flow in. Nor did Alfred make the mistake 
of believing that peace once made would last for ever. Those 14 years were 
spent in military preparations which ensured that when trouble next 
arose in 893, his triumph was prompt and crushing. He realised that to 
resist the Danes successfully he must meet them on their own element, 
the sea. He was the first English King to build ships and to send forth 
a “ship army.” The famous Viking warships were long and narrow, 
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few belongings beneath them. There was a sail and an ingenious rudder ; 
the men who endured such hardness might well seem invincible when they 
stepped ashore. Alfred built longer ships with twice as many oars: 
they were the beginning of a fleet which did, for most of a century, 
effectively protect the shores of the Kingdom. Land defences were 
organised through a system of forts or burhs, garrisoned to defend the 
frontiers and which served as rallying points for his forces. It was not 
possible to eliminate the Danes altogether ; he could not hope to oust 
them from East Anglia, so he did the next best thing by making a treaty 
with Guthrum which laid down a graduated system of fines or wergelds 
for every injury inflicted through internecine quarrels. The fines entered 
into the greatest detail, even the loss of a front or a back tooth was 
separately valued. 

His stormy reign held few peaceful years, but he used these to the full. 
His people were demoralised by plunder and violence ; all their worst 
instincts to the fore. ‘The machinery of Government was there; the 
difficulty was to get it obeyed. There had been no legislation in Wessex 
since the Laws of Ine, and he set himself to fill the void. The laws he 
laid down for his kingdom were based on the Golden Rule, emphasised 
in two or three main principles. Oaths and pledges must be strictly 
kept and every contract sealed by the giving-of a visible pledge, be it 
only a stick. Order and stability must be preserved by absolute obedience 
to authority, whether of the lord or of the King. The treason law ran: 
“ He who plots against the life of his lord shall forfeit his life to him and 
all that he possesses.”? Not democratic, according to modern ideas, but 
how else could Alfred restore peace and security to a society where 
violence had reigned unchecked for years ? 

The King turned next to the task of reviving learning among his 
people. He realised—as most of the great Church dignitaries did not— 
that his subjects could only receive education with profit in their own 
mother tongue, a simple truth which was only recognised on the Conti- 
nent hundreds of years later. Instead of confining study to Latin books, 
he summoned to his aid Asser, a Welsh priest who became the chronicler 
of his reign, Werferth, the enlightened Bishop of Worcester, John, the 
old Saxon from Germany, and Grimbald. And at the age of 40, in his 
own palace, he went to school himself and set himself to translate, for 
the youths who were his fellow pupils, the Decalogues and Pastoral Care 
of Pope Gregory, Bede’s Ecclesiastical History and many other books, while 
he edited and inspired the Saxon Chronicle. Thus did English prose 
literature begin. Not that it was literature in the best sense ; Alfred’s 
translations were pedestrian and dull, learning did not come easy to a 
middle-aged man of action, even with the help of the scholars who 
surrounded him. But for thoroughness and self-devotion such efforts 
were hard to beat. 

Religion and the service of God were the mainspring of his life— 
some of his prayers are extant to this day—yet he was no mystic. Rather 
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was he a shining instance of all that is best in the English conception of 
monarchy. A man of tireless energy and sterling common sense, endued 
with a constructive rather than an imaginative brain, he spent himself 
for the good of the community ; he was, to quote F. S. Oliver’s descrip- 
tion of the ideal ruler, the husband of his people. Never one to quarrel, 
he was ready to fight hard if need be, and he took no chances. He left 
the south country united and organised as a nation, while the north 
and east lay open to the invader. Much of his work did not survive him, 
yet he stands out as a crowning example of the English character which, 
through the 500 years covered by this history, was gradually hammered 
into shape. 
Mary Maxse. 


ODOQ 


Oxp Dr. Routh of Magdalen, asked after a long lifetime spent in pains- 
taking research to give a younger man some precept whose value he had 
himself experienced, said, “‘ You will find it a very good practice always 
to verify your references, sir.”” A fellow of the same foundation, equally 
learned although not so old, giving advice to undergraduates of a later 
generation, used to say, “If a very old member of this University may 
presume to give a piece of advice to a very young one, it is this, never 
to get drunk at luncheon.” The new Oxford Dictionary of Quotations 
affords ample material to the student for enabling him to follow Dr. 
Routh’s advice, which is duly enshrined in the volume; the second, 
equally valuable piece of advice is unaccountably omitted, although its 
author is, somewhat inadequately, represented by other lines. 

In the words, again unaccountably omitted, of an educationist 
more eminent than any Magdalen don, Mr. Squeers himself, “ Ah! 
here’s richness!” Here in a welter of “ fine, confused feeding,” the 
reader has 575 double-columned pages of quotations, followed by over 
300 triple-columned pages of index, and one can only envy the reviewers 
who airily displayed omniscience of its contents on the day after its 
publication. Either they were sealed of the tribe of Sydney Smith, who 
said, ‘‘ 1 never read a book before reviewing it ; it prejudices a man so,” 
or they belong to that mythical brand of journalists fondly imagined by 
the compilers of this Dictionary, who assert that “any of the quotations 
here printed might be found at some time in one or other of the daily 
and weekly papers.” The bulk of the book consists of quotations from 
authors writing in English, arranged alphabetically, with a few pages of 
addenda spatchcocked in at the end, then substantial sections dealing 
with the Book of Common Prayer and the Bible, and an “ English 
Literature ”’ section, containing anonymous quotations, ballads, nursery 
rhymes and extracts from Punch, and finally a selection of foreign quota- 
tions. These last are mostly in Latin, and it is doubtful if the inclusion 
of this section at all can be justified. It would have been far better, for 
example, to omit Tolstoy altogether than represent him by a few snippets, 
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of which the first is a ludicrous misquotation. On the other hand, some 
of the specialised sections, e.g., Punch, are excellent. To reread the 
“‘ Addenda ”’ must make the compilers’ blood run cold, for this part 
contains many quotations whose omission would have raised an angry 
howl. 

The work generally is almost certainly the best thing of its kind ever 
published, but it is solemnising to any Oxford man to find that the com- 
pilers had to go to Cambridge to find a scholar worthy to write the intro- 
duction. Solemnity is turned to indignation when he finds that Mr. 
Bernard Darwin refers to ‘“‘ Jowett as pictured by some anonymous 
genius at Balliol, ‘ What I don’t know isn’t knowledge.’ ”” These famous 
lines were written by H. C. Beeching, afterwards Dean of Norwich. 
That is a fact which “‘ every schoolboy knows,” to use a phrase apparently 
ctibbed by Macaulay from a fellow Cantab in the person of Jeremy 
Taylor. But, alas! Mr. Darwin errs in Oxonian company, for the 
compilers hazily ascribe the famous verses, several of which they mis- 
quote, to the “ group product of Balliol undergraduates.” It is as certain 
that Beeching wrote the verses about Mackail and Jowett (the second 
line should be “ There’s no knowledge but I know it ”’) as that Walter 
Scott was the author of Waverley. Cecil Spring-Rice wrote the lines 
about the Dean of Christ Church, here printed with three mistakes. 
About George Nathaniel Curzon there is more doubt, although there is 
none that the first two lines are improperly inverted in the Dictionary. 
The compilers should consult The Balliol Rhymes, by W. G. Hiscock, 
published at Oxford in 1939. 

Quotability is obviously not the only test of greatness in an author, 
for two of the best-loved authors in English, Jane Austen and Anthony 
Trollope, are apparently almost unquotable. It is a test, however, and in 
the words of the compilers, “ it is interesting to observe that the following 
are the most quoted writers: Browning, Byron, Cowper, Dickens, 
Johnson, Kipling, Milton, Shakespeare, Shelley, Tennyson, Words- 
worth, the Bible, and the Book of Common Prayer.” Shakespeare of 
course comes first among individual authors, and the woman who com- 
plained that Hamlet was a fraud, because it was “ full of quotations,” 
would here find 16 columns to justify her complaint. “‘ Johnson,” say 
the compilers, ‘‘ would undoubtedly be surprised to find here eight and 
a half pages of his own work that have become part of the parole of the 
reading public.” He would not be half so surprised as a man called 
James Boswell would be to find that, after all his trouble in writing for 
posterity, he is not even mentioned in the list of authors. The fact, of 
course, is that five of these pages of Johnson’s “ own work ”’ are extracts 
from the Life and consist, or so the loyal Boswellian would say, of the 
sayings which Boswell, as we now know from his private papers, evolved 
with most loving care out of the rather unpromising material provided 
by Johnson’s casual utterances! Dickens “ quotes” splendidly, and, 


to give the devil his due, Mr. Darwin has done this section perfectly. 
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Scott quotes well in verse, and surely we could have had more of his 
prose. In reading the lines, “‘ Sound, sound the clarion,” under the name 
of Thomas Osbert Mordaunt, many readers must have recollected the 
speech in which the late Lord Birkenhead, addressing the Walter Scott 
club, succeeded in introducing three misquotations into four short 
lines. His sin was all the greater because he had just laid claim to having 
read the entire works of Scott every five years of his adult life, and he had 
not the excuse of knowing that Scott was not the author at all. Some 
Scott lovers cling so tenaciously to these lines as to believe that Scott, 
when a boy of twenty, must have “ assisted ” the gallant Major in revising 
his poem, which was published in 1791. Unfortunately for this theory, 
they are described in the Dictionary as “‘ Verses written during the War, 
1756-1763.” 

In a work of this size and complexity every reader will, of course, 
find what he at least thinks to be sins both of commission and of omission. 
It would be idle in a short review to attempt an enumeration of the former, 
since this is obviously a matter of individual taste, or even to enumerate 
obvious slips of printing or reference, of which there are certainly some. 
It is in matters like Nursery Rhymes, whose text is not necessarily stereo- 
typed, that the average reader will probably feel most keenly, for every- 
one must be positive that his is the right reading. One reader at least 
feels that torture is too good for people who can spoil the finest imagina- 
tive poem in the English language, “‘ Hey Diddle Diddle,” by printing 
“ craft” for “‘ sport,” and “‘ after the spoon ” for “‘ away with the spoon.” 
It is the break, first in rhyme and then in rhythm, which constitutes 
much of the attraction of these immortal lines. | To mention one or two 
other points at random, surely the lines on Scott’s Field of Waterloo 
(were they not by Lord Erskine ?) should read that “ none, by sabre or 
by shot, Fell half so flat as Walter Scott”?; Mr. A. P. Herbert’s lines 
On the President of the Board of Trade, once quoted with great effect in the 
House, should surely run in the third line, “‘ There never was a Board,” 
but here I write in disregard of Dr. Routh’s advice; Harry Graham 
should not be represented as a living author; Julius Caesar has been 
very hardly treated, and Albert Chevalier’s song was certainly “‘ Knocked 
"em in the Old Kent Road ” and not as given. There is a large number of 
double entries, i.e., the same quotation is often attributed to two different 
authors. This may in some cases be intentional, for these double entries 
sometimes jostle each other in the index of which the compilers are 
justly proud: but why make Lord Randolph Churchill forget Goschen 
both in the text proper and in the addenda? Why make both Scott and 
Burns write four identical lines about their hearts being in the High- 
lands ? Why quote the second Lord Thurlow on a corporation’s soul 
and body and quote Sydney Smith as quoting Lord Thurlow on the same 
subject ? Some of these double attributions, however, are interesting 
when they expose the plagiarist. Macaulay copied from Izaak Walton the 
saying that everybody’s business is nobody’s business, and Disraeli 
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copied from an early Lord Shaftesbury the saying that sensible men are 
all of the same religion, and what that is sensible men never tell. Both 
Robert Ingersoll and Samuel Butler HI, who were contemporaries, stated 
that “An honest God’s the noblest work of man.” Here Butler was 
almost certainly the borrower. All these unconsidered trifles were 
snapped up without acknowledgement. Other instances of ‘‘ double 
entry ”’ occur, too numerous to mention. 

To turn to sins of omission, it is obvious that no two persons could 
ever possibly agree on what should be included in a Dictionary of Quota- 
tions, but the compilers want suggestions for “‘ obvious omissions.”” The 
first name that leaps to the reader’s eye as grotesquely under-represented 
is that of the present Prime Minister. Leaving aside a whole series of 
memorable quotations in speeches about the present war, the indignant 
reader asks :— 

‘“* Where is ‘ Three times is a lot’? ? Where is ‘ He came, he saw, 
he capitulated’? Where is ‘the enormous and unquestionably 
helpful part that humbug plays in the social life of great peoples 
dwelling in a state of democratic freedom’? Where are the (re- 
jected) words for a war memorial ‘In war, Resolution. In defeat, 
Defiance. In victory, Magnanimity. In peace, Goodwill’ ?” 

No doubt only an old-fashioned reticence uriworthy of the present day 
prevented the compilers from including Mr. Churchill’s noble summary 
of British naval traditions. As it is, Mr. Churchill is represented only 
by a rather heavy joke about “terminological inexactitude.” Mr. 
Asquith, almost equally quotable, is almost equally neglected ; at least 
the compilers might have found room for his dictum on hearing how 
much his wife was to get for her volume of reminiscences. ‘‘ It sounds a 
lot,” said the great phrase-maker. In fact the politicians generally have 
fared rather poorly. The compilers seem to have felt the necessity of 
putting in a little something for nearly every prime minister, and those 
culled from, e.g., Campbell Bannerman and Bonar Law are so jejune 
that the shade of Lord Salisbury must be gratified to find that he is 
represented only by a cryptie note, “ See Robert Arthur Cecil, Marquis 
of Salisbury.” Of the latter there is not a word. He is sunk without 
trace. Scholars are understood to be divided on the question whether 
Balfour or Curzon was the author of the dictum that “ the sole result of 
popular education is that rude words are now written on my door a 
foot lower than they used to be,” but surely one or other should get the 
credit. 

The compilers themselves regret that “certain authors of accepted 
merit or favour such as Trollope, Henry James, Jane Austen and P. G. 
Wodehouse ” are strangely unquotable. Wondering for a moment how 
the words “ or favour” crept into that sentence, and on which of these 
four authors a slur is intended, the reader is inclined to think that a 
genuine lover of any of these writers could make a bigger and better 
selection from their works than the Dictionary provides. Incidentally, 
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surely the expression “ soup and fish’ was semi-standard English for 
tails, Tuxedo or what-have-you long before Mr. Wodehouse shimmered 
into our delighted vision. An extremely quotable author who is inade- 
quately represented is Mark Twain. Perhaps the most grievous omission 
from his dicta is the maxim, all the more piquant from having been 
written in a presentation edition of his works given to the youthful Mr. 
Churchill, “‘ To do good is noble ; to teach others to do good is nobler, 
and no trouble.” Further suggestions will come crowding to every 
reader’s mind. This one at least would like to find in another edition 
more of Sheridan; something of O. W. Holmes junior; more of 
Lincoln, including, “‘ Whose boots do you brush ?” ; Stonewall Jackson’s 
last words; Burton’s goose going barefoot; Lord Bowen’s immortal 
sentence on the opening of the new law courts; Housman’s steady 
drummer and his famous after-dinner speech on Porson and Words- 
worth; Mandell Creighton’s dictum on the ape, the tiger and that 
“‘ more intractable animal ” the donkey ; “‘ here sate she while her hand- 
maids tired and curled”; “the reputation of a cheesemonger in the 
city of London”; and even the best known distich of Miss Dorothy 
Parker. If the section in dead and foreign tongues is to be continued, 
room should be found for the familiar tag whose origin is wrapped in 
mystery, “Fiat justitia, ruat caelum,” and certainly for “‘ Edisti satis, 
lusisti satis, atque bibisti.’ In French again, we might be allowed, “ J’ai 
Sait dix mécontents et un ingrat.” 

As some of these discursive comments may appear to have a faintly 
critical tinge, it is fair to conclude by saying that no reader can dip into 
this book without being fascinated, and that its perusal will inevitably 
drive him to wander again in what Boswell’s editor (unquoted) happily 
called “ the great and shining fields of English literature.” 

_  'T. B. Smvpson. 


AN APOLOGIA 


MAKE AND BREAK WITH THE Nazis. By Dr. Hermann Rauschning. 
(Secker and Warburg, 8s. 6d.) This is one of the most interesting of 
Dr. Rauschning’s recent books. It is an apologia for his political life 
and conduct in Germany in the form of letters to a friend which review 
the main political ideas and expectations of his time and analyse the social, 
economic, ethical and religious issues at their roots. Dr. Rauschning’s 
apologia for first joining the National Socialist Party and then withdraw- 
ing from it is that he and the sincere German Conservatives with whom 
he worked believed that the principles which the Nazis avowed were 
sincerely meant, and considered that the disorders from which Germany 
was then suffering could only be overcome by the vigour and determina- 
tion which the Nazi Party obviously possessed. When Hitler seized 
power and the revolutionary and destructive character of Nazism ap- 
peared Dr. Rauschning resigned in circumstances and in a manner which 
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the reader of this volume cannot but regard as highly creditable to his 
integrity and character. 

Of greater general interest is Dr. Rauschning’s review of the political 
problems which, though at their worst in pre-war Germany, in some form 
beset practically all countries of the West in this troublous age. For 
English readers, the most obscure concept in Dr. Rauschning’s pages is 
that of “the masses.” Precisely what social and political phenomenon 
Dr. Rauschning wishes to describe by this term he never makes entirely 
clear. So far as can be gathered, he is referring to the rootless, tradi- 
tionless, homeless industrial worker concentrated in barrack towns and 
suffering all the worst evils of social and economic insecurity that the 
modern world at its harshest can provide. The social problems which 
people in this situation create—to say nothing of the appalling individual 
tragedy that besets their lives—have to some extent been analysed in an 
American environment, Professors Elton Mayo and T. N. Whitehead of 
the Harvard Business School. Germany also suffered from social groups 
of this type ; and their difficulties were heightened by the effects of war, 
defeat, and inflation superadded to the intrinsic social weakness of the 
German character. 

Dr. Rauschning’s most important general conclusion is one to which 
most thoughtful people in the great democracies have come indepen- 
dently. He affirms that there can be no solution for our present ills 
until we have re-established a religious foundation for our social life ; 
and that the only sound religious foundation upon which we can build 
must be Christian in essence. In the political thinking of many readers 
this conclusion will transcend all others in practical importance. 


POLAND 


THe CaMBRIDGE History OF POLAND (A.D. 1697-1935). Edited by 
W. F. Reddaway and others. (1941. Cambridge University Press, 30s. 
net.) ‘The Cambridge History of Poland was planned by Professor 
Harold Temperley soon after the death of the great Marshal Pilsudski. 
It was to consist of two volumes: the first describing the formation of 
the Polish State in the Middle Ages, telling the story of its splendid prime 
under the princes of the Jagellon dynasty (1386-1572), and carrying the 
narrative down to the still-glorious reign of John Sobieski (1674-96) 
who saved Vienna from conguest by the Turks; the second volume 
taking up the tale in 1697 and pursuing it to the present day. 

Most unfortunately, the war of 1939, which began with an unpro- 
voked German invasion of Poland, made havoc of the original design. 
Many of the Polish scholars who had agreed to contribute chapters to the 
composite work were driven into exile, shut up in concentration camps, 
or slain. The contributors to the first volume were the worst sufferers, 
so that it has proved to be impossible up to the present to complete the 
ptogramme as planned. In circumstances of supreme difficulty, however, 
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the second volume, which now lies before us, has been produced. It | 1, 
consists of twenty-five chapters, of which thirteen are from the pens of b: 
Polish writers, the remaining twelve written by English or American ee 
historians. During the course of publication three of the distinguished “ 
authors have perished “‘ owing to enemy action.” dk 
The story told in this authoritative volume is, in the main, a lamentable hi 
one. It is the record of the decline and fall of a great and gifted people H 
owing, on the one hand, to the machinations of malignant foreign foes, th 
and, on the other hand, to the subversive activities of internal factions, al 
The two worked together in unholy collusion. Never, too, was there a 
constitution that so nearly legalised anarchy. The principle of election “ 
reduced the monarchy to impotence: each king was ready to purchase oh 
the crown by the surrender of royal prerogatives. The existence of the oi 
liberum veto doomed the parliament to futility ; a single vote could block | 7 
all legislation and frustrate reform. The cherished right of confederation | 4. 
recognised the fatal right of the disgruntled to levy troops and wage um 
civil war. Hence Poland in the 18th century digged her own grave. ios 
The story of her resurrection under Napoleon ; her re-partition in 1815 ; os 
her submergence in the 19th century ; her re-emergence in 1918 and her 
re-constitution under the masterly Pilsudski, is here told in illuminating fly 
detail. Particularly valuable are the chapters scattered throughout the re 
volume dealing with social life, literature, learning and art. The perusal -" 
of these informative pages will strengthen the resolve of all free peoples hit 
that a nation that has made contributions of such inestimable value to lev 
European civilisation shall not be allowed to perish at the hands of the on 
German barbarians. tal 
of 
ON LAND, AT SEA AND IN THE AIR - 
In THE Mitt. By John Masefield. (Heinemann, 7s. 6d.) Conran | | . 
and his Contemporaries. By J. T. Retinger. (Minerva Publishing Co, | 4, 
ss.) FiGHTer Prtor: A Personal Record of the Battle of France. (Batsford, we 
6s.) ENGLAND Is My VILLAGE. By John Llewellyn Rhys. (The Right | jis 
Book Club, 2s. 6d. to members.) Lrrrte Critpren. By William} 41, 
Saroyan. (The Faber Library, 3s. 6d.) In the Mi// tells of an interesting eis 
experience in the life of a remarkable man. In early life Mr. Masefield | 
worked for a few years, very happily, in a a carpet- weaving factory in the 
U.S.A. The labour conditions and the spirit of the workpeople were | 
alike excellent, and the author’s love of work and tenacity enabled him to - 
enjoy a life led in such unwonted surroundings. His mature reflections Wr 
on the problems of life—he was only eighteen at the time—are probably | Ht 
borrowed from later experience ; though the man is to be clearly seen in | pub 
the youth, the youth has some difficulty in pushing past the man. Hesays} ag 
little of his seafaring days and it is a pity that the same omission occurs spo 
in Conrad and his contemporaries, for the twenty years at sea which coloured Phil 


the entrancing stories of that man of genius only appear in glimpses. 
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Indeed, Conrad himself almost disappears under the smoke cloud of his 
biographer’s personal reflections and reminiscences. Conrad was that 
rare phenomenon, a willing exile yet, though he was fond of England, 
married an Englishwoman and wrote in English, he was a true Pole to 
the end ; proud of his nationality and of the fact that he was the first of 
his countrymen to take a master’s ticket in the British Mercantile Marine. 
He spoke English with a strong accent and it was only through ill-health 
that he eventually gave up his wanderings and settled here. The tale 
of his return to Poland just before the outbreak of war is touching. 

Fighter Pilot is the diary of a pilot from the outbreak of war to the 
collapse of France. Alike as an insight into aerial warfare and as a 
chronicle of human gallantry it is well worth reading. It is a miracle, 
rather than a mystery, that any of our pilots survived the battle of France. 
There is nothing mysterious in their possession of greater skill, courage 
and quickness of brain than their opponents ; the miracle lies in their 
surviving the onslaught of greater numbers and speedier machines flung 
into the air against them. How pitifully few they were, and what a 
magnificent fight they put up. 

John Llewellyn Rhys, the author of England is my Village, died while 
flying in defence of his country. This book, published posthumously, 
shows the promise of what he might have done in the world of letters, 
had he lived. He carries his poet’s mind and command of prose with 
him into the air, guides our eyes to his instruments, our hands to his 
levers and our hearts to the peak of his own valour. The book is not 
an autobiography, it is written as a series of short stories but through each 
tale shines the light of personal experience, described with an economy 
of words and a purity of outline which carries the reader into the heart 
of the story. His wife—Jane Oliver, herself an authoress—has written 
a fine Preface. 

Little Children, by William Saroyan (Faber Library, 3s. 6d.), takes us 
back to childhood by way of America. It is a delightful collection of 
short stories, mostly about children, though sometimes they grow up a 
little. One in particular—the Cat—is as delicate as a bit of Fabergé 
enamel ; it will dwell in the reader’s mind long after he has laid the book 
aside. 


TWO BOOKS ON JAPAN AND RUSSIA 


JapAN UNMASKED. By Hallett Abend. (The Bodley Head, 12s. 6d.) 
Wir A Sovier UNIT THROUGH THE Nazi Lines. By A. Polyakov. 
(Hutchinson, 2s. 6d.) Here is a book designed to inform the American 
public about the issues mounting to climax in the Far East. Mr. Abend 
has recently left Shanghai after 15 years’ service in the Far East as corre- 
spondent of the New York Times. Malaya, the Dutch East Indies and the 
Philippines are among the threatened Pacific areas he visited on his last 
tour, and his account of defence plans towards the end of last year is 
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interesting as showing enlarged and improved arrangements which 
British, American and Dutch authorities have made during the past 
12 months. His tale of the imbecilities to which the well-nigh lunatic 
censorship at Singapore subjected him will win sympathy for its victims 
and fury at its folly. Mr. Abend underlines and drives home again the 
lesson that Japanese militarism is the enemy of all powers and peoples of 
the Far East (including the docile, misled multitudes of Japan herself), 
as well as what should be the golden rule of British policy which Kipling 
summed up once for all :— 
“ We never pay any-one Dane-geld, 
No matter how trifling the cost ; 
For the end of that game is oppression and shame, 
And the nation that plays it is lost.” 


Mr. Polyakov’s pamphlet is compiled mainly from the diary of a 
Russian journalist who fought early in the Russo-German war on some 
of the first territory captured by German forces. His unit was sur- 
rounded, turned itself into a guerrilla force, struggled back lost through 
the German lines, and after a month of fighting rejoined the main Russian 
forces. The author paints a vivid picture of the courage, initiative and 
resolve of his fellows, their ingenuity and inventiveness in improvising 
solutions to the difficult problems they faced, and the solidarity with 
which the civilian population—rare exceptions apart—confronted the 
German onslaught and continued to resist the invaders of their country. 


PERIOD PIECES 


THE Man in Grey. By Lady Eleanor Smith. (Hutchinson, 9s.) A 
GARDEN ENCLOSED. By Winifred Peck. (Faber, 7s. 6d.). THe Sarvur- 
pay Book. Edited by Leonard Russell. (Hutchinson, 12s. 6d.) The 
zoth century impinges on the late 18th and early 19th century though 
not in the manner of Berkeley Square. Young Lady Rohan, in 1940, 
accidentally discovers papers relating to her husband’s ancestress, the 
beautiful Clarissa—Lady Rohan of 1800. There has always been some- 
thing of a mystery surrounding Clarissa—married at 17 to Lord Rohan, 
“The Ghost ’”’—her life and her demise. Lady Rohan, the last of that 
name, spends the months during which her husband is in France, and 
subsequently “ missing,” in writing the true history of the lovely Clarissa 
and of her married life with the Man in Grey. Good as is the plot, 
the story itself misses being as good as such a plot deserves. The charac- 
terisation is not clear-cut enough. The figures move ina ghostly minuet, 
to Lady Eleanor’s efficient fiddling, but they seldom come to life. Neither 
are they always consistent : excepting Clarissa herself, who remains true 
to type throughout the book. The others are often made to act as they 
never would have done, had they remained in character. The trouble is 
that most of the personalities are so contradictory that the authoress 
herself apparently finds some difficulty in seeing the wood for the trees. 
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A Garden Enclosed is a slighter tale, but far more lively. The setting 
is an evangelical clergyman’s house in the middle of the last century. 
The story revolves round the Reverend Mr. Hoskins, his three daughters 
and the young gentlemen who woo the daughters—not to mention 
“Busy,” the stout, efficient, faithful housekeeper. Mr. Hoskins is the 
tyrannical Victorian Papa, who always acts from the highest motives, 
and his daughters’ efforts to circumvent restrictions are amusingly told. 
Letty, the eldest daughter and more or less the heroine, is beautifully 
drawn: lovely in character and person. Chatty, the second daughter, 
a delightful creature, has a directness of attack and a naive wisdom all 
her own. Many viscissitudes have to be gone through before the three 
couples “ live happily ever after,” but they do so at last: that is a great 
relief in these days when happy endings, like chain armour and chivalry, 
are become Museum pieces. There is a touch of caricature in the descrip- 
tion of mid-Victorian life ; the book would not have been the worse for 
its omission. The Saturday Book is a mixture of all-sorts ; from flowers 
to film-stars, from art to abuse, led by a varied band of authors : and very 
enjoyable such exercise is. Miss Agnes Miller Parker’s illustrations are 
delightful and add not a little to the volume’s distinction. The book is 
an innovation, and one hopes that it will indeed prove possible, as the 
Editor suggests, to publish a yearly edition, the same in form though 
differing in substance. An interesting departure is a request mentioned 
in the Introductory Note, for contributions from readers for considera- 
tion. If suitable, they would be included in the 1942 Edition. A fine 
opportunity for the Unknown Author. 


POETRY 


Ar Opp Moments, an Anthology. By Bernard Darwin. (Milford, 5s. 
net.) VERSES OF A FIGHTER Pitor. By Flying Officer A. N. C. Weir, 
D.F.C. (Faber and Faber, 5s. net). Creative Love. By Herbert 
Hyam. (Basil Blackwell, 5s. net.) Mr. Bernard Darwin’s new anthology 
covers a goodly number of characteristic English attitudes. It is an 
assembly of charm and oddity: a sort of stock-taking. Without being 
conscious of any explicit self-analysis, one feels the general drift of thought 
and feeling. Transitions are operated through “ non-conducting ” 
extracts, or by the blunt juxtaposition of passages which offer the welcome 
inducement of contrast. From a quiet contemplation of “ old” things 
we move through heroics to formal games, then to fireside gossip and 
“ good life.” School and College life next occupy us ; we go on journeys, 
we revisit the comfortable rural England of Bath, Cranford and Bar- 
chester, and round off our excursion with field and open-air sport, 
especially boxing. A sharp jerk brings us to the pleasures of female 
society, intimate and friendly correspondence, and finally to the thrills 
of murder, menacing destiny and violent death. A short section of 
complete fantasy, in which the Steinesque absurdities of some Anglo- 
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Portuguese dialogues play a considerable part, leads us to a few enter- | 


taining and not disagreeable golfing pieces, and the whole concludes with 
a splash of emotional colour from Hardy’s Marty Smith, and a sober 
consideration of his own very English excellencies and limitations by 
Charles Darwin. It is all extremely readable, provided one can abandon 
oneself to the mood in which it was conceived. 

I doubt, however, whether anyone, at the same time intelligent and 
young, would give it a second glance. Probably neither of my two poets 
would, though I personally consider this a pity. The chronological 
arrangement of Verses of a Fighter Pilot is interesting from the documentary 
point of view. The author’s early work is fresh, and its lack of over- 
maturity or precocity give hopes of a longer development. An unusual 
combination of influence is revealed—Poe, Tennyson, Lamartine and 
Verhaeren. Then suddenly there is an expansion in bulk of output about 
August, 1938, culminating in the brilliant fragments entitled Sick City, 
A life of increasing action seems to have thrust creative work into limited 
channels without thwarting it. Throughout, there is charm, neat but 
acid tact, normal expression and a selection of images not out of harmony 
with tradition. He is most successful in the pointed epigrammatic lyric, 
Riposte, in its appropriation of fencing technicalities to a symbolism of 
life, appears to do the same kind of admirable thing as Suckling’s Love, 
Reason, Hate with the game of barley-break. 

Mr. Herbert Hyam’s Creative Love is equally far removed from con- 
temporary modes, but one feels it is rooted in a much less promising 
esthetic. Mr. Hyam is neither Shelley, nor Vaughan, nor Crashaw. 
But one feels he would like to be one or other of them. He is much nearer 
the flatness of the “ pindarick” Flatman. The one effective poem 
within Mr. Hyam’s self-imposed limits is, to my mind, Flowers, but I 
admit to preferring the charming, if gently moralised, To a Kitten. Never- 
theless, ill at ease as one feels they would both be in company with Mr. 
Darwin, and innocent as one is happy to think they are of any appeal 
from Mr. Auden or Mr. Eliot, neither the work of Pilot Officer Weir, 
nor that of Mr. Hyam, answers the question as to what the intelligent 
young are thinking. 


WEAPONS OF WAR 


Hirter’s War Macuine. By Wilhelm Necker. (Lindsay Drummond, 
12s. 6d.) Among the remarkable features of Germany’s preparations for 
this war was the notably copious discussion of its problems in pre-war 
German military literature. Drawing mainly on this source, Dr. Necker’s 
book describes the structure of the German Army and Luftwaffe, contains 
interesting notes on the development of German strategy and tactics, 
and reviews certain aspects of the invasion problem. To most English 
readers, a good deal of Dr. Necker’s material will be new. Among the 
points which Dr. Necker rightly emphasises are the immense fire-powet 
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of the weapons with which the German Army is equipped and the 
careful, thorough and completely modernised tactical training of German 
troops. The importance of these points is obvious. They mean that the 
British Army must have better and more formidable weapons, and that 
the British soldier’s training must be better than the German soldier’s. 
Dr. Necker also underlines again the immense importance of the German 
General Staff, which for more than five decades has studied the military 
problems of German aggression with complete and probing objectivity. 
When we come this time to the framing—and, still more, to the carrying 
uut—of peace terms, we must ensure that this sinister organisation and 
its death-dealing work are ended for good and all. 


GERMANY’S LIMITATIONS 


Nazi EurorpE AND Wortp TRADE. By Cleona Lewis. (Faber and 
Faber. 10s.) The Brookings Institution is an American research 
organisation well known for the objectivity and thoroughness of its 
studies of economic questions ; and the present volume, by a member 
of the Institution’s staff, testifies again to its scholarship and repute. 
Miss Lewis answers two questions, posed with a somewhat unnecessary 
academic detachment. Is German-controlled Europe able to supply its 
own basic economic requirements ? and, is it so economically strong and 
independent as to impose its own terms of trade with the rest of the 
world, particularly with the Americas ? The studies represented by the 
book were apparently begun in 1940 or early in 1941, at a time when 
some Americans were fearful of a German victory, and of the purely 
trading consequences to American industry of so dire event which 
German leaders, of course, were threatening to exploit with their usual 
violence. 

To-day the interest of these questions is academic, but it is useful to 
observe the extent to which the vast territories now under German 
control depend for vital commodities on areas which Hitler cannot tap. 
The European area as a whole (excluding Russia) lacks not only enough 
oil, but all the major war metals except iron ore, bauxite (from which 
aluminium is made), and zinc ; the vital phosphate fertilisers ; natural 
textile fibres in sufficient quantities ; edible oils ; certain other foodstuffs 
in adequate amount and rubber. That these commodities were short in 
the Reich was generally known ; but only experts realised that the same 
thing was true for German-dominated Europe as a whole. These 
economic facts will not bring victory. That truth at least we have now 
learnt. But they should help towards it, and this study, which shows 
their extent, is encouraging and welcome. 


APPEASEMENT 


APPEASEMENT BEFORE, DURING AND AFTER THE WAR. By Paul Einzig. 
(Macmillan, 10s. 6d.) Dr. Einzig has written a much-needed book. 
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Like a parasite battening on strength other than its own, appeasement 
dies hard. The pre-war record of the appeasers was bad enough, but the 
persistence with which they prosecuted their work even after the war 
started—as gross over-tenderness to Italy showed—was worse. Most 
intolerable of all is the evidence that many appeasers have still not learned 
their lesson ; though in retirement for the moment, they are only holding 
their hand ; they intend, when the time seems ripe, to sally forth in full 
cry in an attempt to make a “ soft’ peace which will save Germany from 
the consequences of her crimes. Dr. Einzig’s study deals mainly with 
economic measures which were more carefully hidden from the public 
than more obvious political acts from the same camp. It is a sorry tale 
of blindness, weakness, self-interest and folly told more fully than ever 
before. As an example of the methods by which German militarism 
deliberately organised sympathy throughout the world after the last war 
(and will do so again if it gets half a chance), nothing can surpass the true 
history of reparations. The chapter of the Treaty of Versailles which 
provided for reparations was never carried out, despite all Germany’s 
cries about the iniquity and intolerable burden of the payments she was 
supposed to make. In fact, instead of paying reparations, Germany 
received them in the form of international loans to a far larger total than 
her aggregate reparation payments. These loans, which the financial 
houses of London and New York actually competed to grant Germany 
on terms which (Dr. Einzig says) sometimes did not even cover clerical 
costs, provided German cities with municipal luxuries and extravagances 
the victor nations could not afford; and laid the foundations for the 
reconstruction and re-equipment of industry on which the gigantic 
structure of German re-armament was built. Another instance of 
economic appeasement is the monstrous story of the Czech gold holdings, 
According to the well-documented account given here, the Bank of 
England and the Treasury come badly out of this shocking transaction. 

The future, however, is more important than the past. Dr. Einzig 
has shrewd and incisive things to say about our present propaganda to 
Germany which one hopes may in time be taken to heart. He also faces 
the question of peace terms. The first people to whom justice is owed 
are not the Germans, but the suffering multitudes whom Germany has 
bitterly wronged. In terms of the long-run structure of Europe after 
the war Dr. Einzig wisely insists that there can be no real peace or 
security for anybody if Germany, however disarmed, is left unshorn of 
her formidable strength in those industries most necessary to modern 
warfare. The world was too soft and squashy during the grim years 
after 1930. Neither the world as a whole, nor Britain and the Empire in 
particular, can tolerate any more of that stuff. It is still too early to 
dissipate on the problems of the peace energies which must be devoted 
to the enormous work of winning the war. But we must begin the 
clarification of ideas which the right peace will require ; and to this task 
the contribution of Dr. Einzig’s book is a vital contribution. 


